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EDITORIAL NOTICE 
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| ANGLICANISM AND | 
|... AGRICULTURE. | 


_—————— a 





N the debate on the sabi reading of the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Bill the Archbishop of Canterbury made a 
speech which is in some danger of being overlooked. It 
has long been the opinion of many keen students of 
the land question in Great Britain that an experiment 

might be made with the glebe lands of the Church of 
England. Some rumour o! this appears te have reached the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and rot only he, but the Convocation 
of Canterbury and the representative Church Council have care- 
fully considered the matter, with the result that they are willing 
and eager to co-operate in the provision of small holdings. Few 
people realise the extent to which the Church is a landlord, yet 
the property of the Church of England, apart from the tithe, 
consists very largely of agricultural land. ‘he amount belonging to 
it in various parts of the country amounts to the not inconsiderable 
total of 850,000 acres. His Grace contends that the Church 
for a long time past has been in favour of promoting the 
growth of small holdings. Of the total acreage possessed 
by the Church, 250,000 acres are held by Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Ot the rest, 1,750 acres are let in allotments, 
and the remainder is made up of 3,000 holdings, of which 
two-thirds, or about 2,000 holdings, are under 50 acres, while 
one-third are holdings under too acres. For years it has 
been the constant instruction of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to their local agents, that whenever a farm became 
vacant they were to see if it could not be cut up to advantage 
into small holdings. Moreover, the Archbishop was able to 
boast that in not a single case had a man asking for a small 
holding been refused, with one excepticn, and that is the subject 
of enquiry at the present moment. 

Even more important. are the glebe lands of the Church. 
These are held by. the incumbents and amount to about 600,000 
acres. Asa rule the modern clergyman would prefer to have 
his hands free of agricylture. It was well enough that he 
should be a farmer in the sleepy old days before George IV. 
was King, though even he was in danger of becoming a Parson 
Trulliber. There can be no doubt that Fielding painted this 
character directly from the life of the eighteenth century, and the 
sort of parson he typified lived well on into the nineteenth century. 
Parson Trulliber, it will not be forgotten, gave much moreattention 
to his pigsty than to his church, and long usage had rendered him 
not at all different from the worse class of yeoman. He was 
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greedy, mean, material, self-seeking and, as Parson Adams found 
out to his cost, inhospitable. There can be no doubt that the 
possession of land on the part of a clergyman tends in some 
degree to foster these habits, and at any rate it was most 
undesirable that he who had to attend to the spiritual welfare 
of his flock should on market days meet the members 
of it in order to haggle and bargain with them about the sale and 
purchase of corn ‘and hay, eggs and butter. It may fairly be 
assumed that the man who had got the worst of the bargain in 
dealing with Farmer Trulliber on Saturday was not inclined to 
vield the fullest attention to the exhortations of Parson Trulliber 
on Sunday. If these arguments held good in the eighteenth 
century, they apply much more to-day, when the c lergymen of the 
Church of England are expected to lead a very much more active 
life. It may be assumed that only in a few cases are their duties 
performed when they read the sermorof some old Divine on Sunday 
morning and perfunctorily go through a service in the afternoon, 
The people of the present day have developed a decided repugnance 
to church-going under any circumstances, and he who would 
attract them must have something to say that is very different 
from that buzzing the Northern farmer was accustomed 
to hear, or rather that went on unheard by him as _ he slept 
through the service. The clergyman is expected to interest 
himself in a thousand things, from football to mothers’ meetings, 
that were scarcely dreamed of in the old time, and it is not 
desirable that in addition to this he should be expected to culti- 
vate a farm and dispose of the produce. It is highly satisfactory 
to know that in the opinion of the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
vast majority of clergymen would be very glad to get rid of their 
responsibility as farmers and landed proprietors. It happens, too, 
that the glebe lands are the very best for the purpose of this 
measure. As the Archbishop very truly says, glebe lands are 
generally “the best land and in the centre of the parish.” They 
are thus highly suitable and convenient for making small 
holdings, and the clergyman benevolently watching the develop- 
ment of his tenants and the gradual increase of prosperity would 
be in a much better position than if he were hii self a farmer and 
obliged to go through all the sordid worry and labour attendant 
on the practice of agriculture as a profession. 

There is much to be said in favour of separating the clergy- 
man from the conduct of mundane affairs of any kind, and no 
argument whatever can be advanced to justify him in conducting 
business with his parishioners. He ought to appear to them in 
all things disinterested, and have no temptation whatever to take 
a personal or selfish view of anything that is occurring near his 
living. By this means alone will he be able to occupy a proper 
place in the minds and affections of those who are supposed to 
be under his care. The very same argument that applies to his 
possession of land applies still more to that of tithe. One of the 
reasons that led to its commutation in 1837 was that it was 
felt to be unbecoming and undesirable that a parson should go 
round the farms collecting his tithe pig and his tithe sheaf of 
corn, and (as often happened) squabbling with the farmer about 
it. Indeed, the very fact that “tithe pig” has come to mean an 
extremely small and almost worthless animal, shows that a 
game of wit went on between the receiver and the payer of tithes. 
The present Archbishop of Canterbury is well known to be an 
exceedingly able man of business, as well as a devout servant 
of the Church, and he could scarcely apply his ability to a more 
worthy task than that of putting the tithes upon a proper footing 
The arrangement of 1837 was a very bad one at the beginning, 
and it proceeded upon the false assumption that wheat lands 
would ever be the most remunerative in England, so that a heavy 
tax was laid on arable and a light on pasture. This has led to 
great uncertainty on the part of the incumbent as to his income, 
and it is a serious matter to a man who is not rich at the best 
and who has more calls upon his purse than the average 
man when his income is reduced by 40 or 50 per cent. It 
ought to be possible to get rid of all these difficulties by 
commuting tithes and paying the proceeds into the Queen’s 
Bounty. ‘Everybody, Radical and Conservative alike, is agreed 
as to the justice of this course, but all recognise the difficulties 
that lie in the way. The parson himself does not hunger and 
thirst after commutation at a time when he would not get more 
than £65 at the outside for £109 worth of tithe, and extreme 
politicians are held back by the belief that if anything could be 
got out of tithes it would have to go to the education of the 
country. But our clear-sighted Archbishop ought to be able 
with little trouble to get rid of these obstacles. He would have 
performed a great service to the Church if he managed to place 
the income of its ministers outside the range of political 
controversy. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


( _ frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Gurney and 
é her children, Mrs. Gurney is a daughter of Mr. John 
Lee-Warner, and married in 1go4 Mr. Eustace Gurney of 
Sprowston Hall, Norfolk. 
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#7 ING EDWARD VII. has inherited from his mother 

that gift of sympathetic letter-writing which Queen 

Victoria exercised so well and wisely. Nothing could 

possibly be in better taste than the letter which the 

King has addressed to the Governor-General of India, 

on the plague which has afflicted the people there for the past eleven 

years. Full credit is given both to the Viceroy and his pre- 

decessors for the steps that have been taken to discover the 

causes of the pestilence and to mitigate its effect. Probably the 

King is well aware of the difficulty which the Western mind 

experiences in dealing with the Oriental. The latter is by 

heredity and religion a fatalist who simply bows his head in sub- 

mission to the scourge. The more energetic European is not so 

easily content. He knows that in our own country plague was a 

lrequent visitor in past times, and that it was overcome and 

driven away by the dissemination of knowledge as to how to 

live a healthy life. Better houses, more cleanly habits and more 

effective treatment of sewage have been the means employed in 

this country, and until efforts of an analogous kind are made in 
India this dreadful scourge must be of frequent occurrence. 





The correspondence on preventive measures which has been 
issued asa Blue Book is extremely instructive. It contains, among 
other things, a report by Dr. W. J. Rk. Simpson, one of the ablest 
specialists of our day. He expressed a doubt whether the Govern- 
ment were fully aware of the serious political and social consequences 
ofthe plague. Relying, as he does, upon the preventive measures, 
it was a shock to find only one medical man and three hospital 
assistants. He described this as a microscopic staff attempting 
a Herculean work. The Bombay Government have been very 
argumentative about this, and refer with some indignation to 
Dr. Simpson’s deliberate ignoring of the fruits of ten years’ 
experience of plague measures in Bombay, and they say rather 
plaintively: “It has been clearly established that no useful results 
can be secured by forcing preventive measures on an unwilling 
population.” But, as Mr. John Morley pointed out, the plague 
has been responsible for the death of five and a-quarter millions 
during the last eleven years. Its virulence is unabated and its 
progress uncontrolled. This in itself might be considered prim. 
facie evidence that the responsible authorities have not accom- 
plished all that was possible. There is, at any rate, much need 
for the representations made by Dr. Simpson. Medical science 
has surely not said its last word in view of the figures quoted by 
Mr. Morley. 





When any liberal or generous step is taken in this country 
we are accustomed to find plenty of cavillers at it. Even the 
grant to Lord Cromer was not agreed to without a protest from 
the Parliamentary extremists. It is not altogether surprising, 
therefore, that there should be opponents in Johannesburg to the 
project of presenting the King with the Cullinan Diamond. 
What strikes one most, at a great distance, however, is that the 
proposer of the gift and its most energetic supporter should be 
General Botha, who only a few years ago was the implacable 
enemy of the English Crown. That he has come round to his 
present way of thinking is the greatest compliment that could be 
paid to the policy which has been pursued by the British 
Government. The proposed gift to the King is a very gracious 
recognition of the Transvaal’s indebtedness to Great Britain and 
a welcome sign of loyalty to King Edward VII. 


In discussing the Small Holdings Bill, the House of Lords 
went far to vindicate its right to a place in the constituency. 
As we glance down the list of speakers it is impossible to 
avoid being struck with their great qualifications for the task. 
Lord Carrington, who moved the second reading, is Minister for 
Agriculture; the Earl of Onslow, who followed him, was his 
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predecessor in that position; and Viscount St. Aldwyn and Lord 
FitzMaurice have special qualifications for dealing wita this 
subject. We might sum up the debate as showing that the 
opinion formed of the measure was almost identical with that 
expressed in these columns on its appearance. In construction 
and general purport it is good; but, in spite of the Prime 
Minister’s declaration that it is so nicely balanced that it could 
not be altered in any of its parts, it is most decidedly open to 
amendment. Yet the fact that the Bill was read a second time 
without a division may be taken as an admission by the Oppo- 
sition that the Government have on this occasion made a worthy 
attempt to remedy a well-defined grievance. 





One very interesting point was fairly well agreed upon by 
all parties—that is, that the Bill is not likely to arrest the rural 
exodus. The causes of this movement lie too deep for a 
measure of this kind to affect it. The truth is that to the rural 
dwellers there is a fascinating witchcraft about town. They see 
within the murk and fog of a great city dim visions of wealth 
and entertainment and happiness such as do not visit 
the rural swain, and one cannot say that they are wholly 
unjustified. There are many brilliant careers, such as 
that, for instance, of Mr. Jesse Collings, who has taken 
a very great interest in these Bills, which began in the 
country, but were brought to a_ successful issue in the 
town. Suppose that Mr. Jesse Collings had remained in the 
country as a small proprietor, it is unlikely that he would ever 
have attained to his present eminence, and he is but a known 
example of others who have won less conspicuous success. But 
every countryman who attains to a high position in trade and 
commerce atfords an example that acts as an incentive to those 
who remain behind in the country. They think that, if not they, 
at least their children may attain to an equal height, and so 
sooner or later they “ shoulder their tools and go ” 


THE PIPER. 
A lad went piping through the Earth, 
Gladly, madly, merrily, 
With a tune for death, and a tune for birth, 
And a tune for lovers’ revelry. 
He kissed the girls that sat alone 
With none to whisper, none to woo: 
Fired at his touch their faces shone, 
And beauty drenched chem as the dew. 
The old man tried to dance again, 
And shuffled round with catching breath; 
And those that lay on beds of pain 
Went laughing through the gates of death. 
If only he could make us thrill 
Once more with mirth and melody! 
I listened, but the street was still, 
And no one played for you and me! 
JAMES FLECKER. 


Perhaps the most business-like speech was that delivered 
by Lord St. Aldwyn. He analysed, in his own masterly style, the 
reasons that had led to the failure of the Act of 1892. Speaking 
with unequalled knowledge of rural opinion, he said that there 
was no demand for additional small holdingss His own County 
Council sent circulars into every parish, and did not get a single 
application. A second reason was that if the Act had been 
carried out to any extent, it wou'd have undoubtedly put a large 
charge on the rates, and the ccnstituents of the County Council 
would not listen to anything of the kind. This led to a further 
argument. The County Council is responsible for spending the 
rates. The Board of Agriculture is supported by. Imperial 
taxation; it would, however, be out of place were the representa- 
tives of the Board to direct the manner in which the rates should 
be spent. Either the County Council should be lett to itself, or, 
if the Board of Agriculture be brought in, the whole of the 
expense should be drawn from Imperial revenue. This is a 
logical statement of the case which it would be difficult to 
controvert. 


In the discussion of the Land Bills before Parliament it must 
be noticed that a very unconspicuous part has been played by 
the Labour members. They profess to hold extreme opinions 
upon the land question, and do not hesitate to state them when 
opportunity occurs. This is accompanied, however, by a start- 
ling ignorance. As far as we know there has been no practical and 
useful suggestion made by a single Labour member. In regard 
to the two Land Bills that have now been read a third time 
in the House of Commons, prohably the explanation is that these 
Labour members do not really belong to the soil, and have little 
interest in it. They spring from the artisan armies of the town, 
and their whole attention has been concentrated on industrial 
questions. In regard to the land, all that they have done is to 
ascertain which is the extreme view, and this they have adopted 
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without any investigation whatever. A Labour member speaking 
on Small Holdings furnishes a spectacle of inefficiency and futility. 





One of the most puzzling questions to ask is why in the 
teeth of prosperity London pauperism goes on increasing ? 
According to official figures, the contrary to this should be the 
case. Nearly every month comes the statement that our export 
and import trade keeps on expanding and forming new records ; 
the Revenue returns also point to a great increase in the national 
prosperity, and the returns issued annually by the Board of 
Trade show that the number of unemployed is continually 
decreasing. With these forces at work the natural consequence 
should be a decrease of pauperism; yet we find in London that, 
so far from this being the case, the number of paupers is con- 
tinualy growing. The matter is important enough to demand 
investigation by the Government, for the only plausible explana- 
tion is that relief is granted more and more freely; in other 
words, those who are not in need of it frequently receive help 
from the rates. 

The Lancashire County Council are carrying on, at their 
experimental farm near Preston, an exceedingly useful and 
increasingly popular work. Courses of instruction in butter and 
cheese making, bread-making and the management of poultry 
are given free, together with board and lodging, to county 
students, and at very reasonable charges to those from other 
parts of the country. And the teaching bears good fruit, both in 
increasing the supply of well-made and cleanly-handled home 
produce, and in profit and broadened resources to the farmer. A 
hundred shorthorns and Jerseys are kept on the farm; and the 
object which is always kept in view is that of giving instruction 
of real practical value to the ordinary farmer. It is very certain 
that at present dairy resources in Lancashire are not often 
turned to their fullest account. One cannot but observe with 
regret that in large towns within easy reach of farming districts 
there is practically no local butter used, and this although 
Danish butter commands a price which would more than supply 
a moderate profit on the home commodity. It isa state of affairs 
which may undoubtedly be partly explained by the fact that the 
latter varies greatly in quality owing to the general lack of 
scientific knowledge brought to bear upon its production. 


Most of us have felt a thrill of satisfaction on coming to one 
of the few villages or country towns where no villas are to be 
seen. In most cases the explanation is that some old-fashioned 
landlord has declared himself antagonistic to the erection of new 
buildings. He loves to see the country as it was in his youth, 
and not defaced by the hideous structures which townspeople 
very often put up when they wish to take to country life. The 
writer of a little pamphlet called ** De Urbibus” has expanded 
this hint in a very suggestive manner. He thinks that a limit 
should be set to the expansion of towns, and that each should 
have surrounding it a belt of pure country. He seems to incline 
rather to the idea that this should consist of park and pleasure 
ground; but we do not know how far his purpose will be met by 
simply prohibiting the erection of new buildings within the belt 
which surrounds a town, of which belt the distanceand extent might 
be carefully defined after due consideration. Many of us would 
liefer walk among growing crops than anywhere else, and few 
things are more interesting to the townsman than to see the 
tillers of the soil going about their usual tasks. If egress to a 
country of this kind were to be made easy and practicable, it 
would very much ameliorate the conditions of life in towns. 

Comparison of the returns of fish landed in the month of 
July in this year and last shows a singular and a very satisfactory 
result. Last year in that month the total in weight of fish was 
888,433cwt., and in money value £483,594. This year in the 
corresponding month the weight was 1,136,661cwt., and the 
value £585,455. The balance in favour ot the present year is 
very remarkable. It is not, perhaps, impossible to explain, 
although at first it might be thought that the evil weather of last 
July wasall against the fishing interest. It must be remembered, 
however, that a certain number of the fish are still caught by 
sailing trawlers, that the operations of these depend on the 
breezes and that an exceptionally breezy month such as July of 
1907 must be in their favour. We are within measurable 
distance of the time when the sailing trawler will be run right off 
the sea by the steamers ; but we have not quite reached it yet. 


Whether it be of design or of happy chance, the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries has certainly chosen the true 
psychological moment for the publication of its report on 
the geology of the islands off the West of Scotland—lIslay, 
Oronsay, Colonsay and Jura. The great tourist stream which 
sets out from all the cities in Great Britain in the autumn finds 
a very natural attraction in the beauties of the Scottish West 
Coast. Interest in geology, as well as in all the other branches of 
natural science, is increasing by the proverbial leaps and bounds 
among nearly all classes of Britons, and many who visit these 
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beautiful and historical islands will be pleased to supplement the 
ordinary information supplied in the guide-books with the more 
occult knowledge given in the geological survey report. More- 
over, the geological formation of these islands has features of a 
peculiar interest. 

If some foreigner, who did not know much about the 
distribution of birds in Great Britain, were to read the announce- 
ments of some of the local authorities about the birds to which 
they are extending special protection, under the powers given 
thém by the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, he might be more than 
a little surprised. Thus, in East Sussex, for example, among 
other species which are not likely to be met with in its woody 
byeways, we find selected for particular preservation the avocet, 
the chough, the kite and the osprey. These are but four taken 
out of a list of which other members.are equally unlikely to fall 
victims to the East Sussex shooter. It is better, no doubt, to err, 
if at all, on the safe side, and there is certainly little likelihood that 
the local law will be broken so far as these particular birds are 
concerned. One that we are pleased to see included in the 
specially-protected list in this district is the kingfisher. In some 
of the trout-fishing counties this beautiful little creature has 
become a real plague, but there are no such excellent trout rivers 
in Sussex that the bright life of the kingfisher need be sacrificed. 


RYE TOWN. 

Good-bye to little Rye town, 
The grey-green marsh, the red-roof hill, 
The silver seagulls that fly down, 
And wing and swing above Rye town— 
Thrice happy gulls, that o’er Rye town 

Are floating still! 
At eve the mists wrap Rye town 
And with her tapering smoke-drifts play. 
From wharf at base to church at crown 
They feld her in a dream-like gown 
Thrice happy mists, that veil Rye town 

At close of day! 
But when the winds wake Rye town 
With fleeting footsteps, fierce and shrill, 
Their wild sea-breath, from pastures blown, 
All mean, unworthy voices drown— 
Oh, happiest winds, that round Rye town 

Are echoing still! 

to. 


On Monday evening Sir J. Lawson Walton, the Attorney- 
General, made a statement in Parliament which has considerable 
importance for those who are engaged in the new amusement of 
completing Limericks for prize-money. He was asked by Mr. 
Byles if this kind of competition was not substantially the same 
as the missing-words competitions which were found to be 
illegal, and the questioner hinted in no uncertain terms that they 
encouraged the spirit of gambling among great masses of 
the people. Sir J. Lawson Walton replied that both the Director 
of Public Prosecutions and the Chief Commissioner of Police 
had been giving attention to this matter, and the conclusion they 
had come to was that the practice ‘‘did not come within the 
law for the suppression of lotteries, inasmuch as Limericks 
involved the exercise of some skill.” 


We seem to have advanced much nearer to Tennyson’s 
visionary picture of the nations’ ‘‘aerial navies grappling in the 
central blue.’ There is to be at New York in October a great 
balloon race for the championship of the world. ‘The ascent is 
to be made from St. Louis, and aeronauts representing nearly the 
whole world will compete. Great Britain is to have three repre- 
sentatives, who will be chosen from six who have already 
entered. ‘These are Mr. Griffith brewer, Lord Royston, Professor 
Huntington, the Hon. Claud Brabazon, the Hon. C. S. Rolls 
and Mr. J. I. C. Moore-Brabazon. The race, we understand, 
will be purely one of distance. It is a great thing to have 
advanced the art of ballooning to such a degree; but one step 
more will be necessary before the poet’s dream can be realised— 
that is to say, the aeronauts will require to have command not 
only of distance, but direction. As soon as balloons can race 
to a given point—say, 500 miles away—they will have entered 
upon a career of use, as distinguished from the stage of scientific 
experiment, which they can scarcely be said as yet to have 
reached. 


It is net often that animals in captivity surpass their relatives 
at large in their personal appearance. Lions are among the 
exceptions to this rule, for in these- animals the “mane”’ is 
always more abundantly developed than in wild animals, 
extending downwards under the fore-quarters. Those of us 
who know live lions only from menagerie specimers should, 
therefore, make a point of seeing a fine specimen of a_ wild 
lion just set up im the Natural History Museum at South 
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Kensington. This animal, which has been beautifully mounted 
by Mr. Rowland Ward, was killed and presented by Mr. Allan 


Cameron. 


This example well illustrates the marked difference 


between the East African and the Somali lion which is also 





J. M. Whitehead. 


THE ECONOMIES OF HARVEST. 
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N object-lesson in the difference between small and great 
holdings is at present offered to anyone who cares to 


walk 

harvest 

may be 
viewed anywhere, 
was witnessed by 
the writer on the 
very morning on 
which these lines 
were written. <A 
farmer on his nag 
had come out toa 
field of wheat that 
was in process of 


being reaped. 
There was no 


crowd of labourers 
to welcome him; 
on the contrary, 
the work was being 
done by two 
machines, each 
drawn by a pair of 
horses. They were 
self - binders, and 
at a considerable 
distance followed 
one another round 
the break of ripe 
wheat, laying it 
low with that click, 
click, which has 
now come to be 
recognised as a 
characteristic har- 
vest sound, lt 
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exhibited there. The latter animal, it will be noticed, is much 
smaller and greyer. Unfortunately, we may remark, the museum 
possesses no example of the Indian lion, which is now almost 
on the verge of extinction. 
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is well for the farmer that he can employ this machinery, 
because, otherwise, the harvest this year would: certainly be 
prolonged, and the labour bill the larger in consequence. ‘Jhe 
particular man to whom we refer needs to hire no fresh 


hands. The 
work is done 
by the regular 
employés at the 
farm. Fifty 
years ago he 
would probably 
have had a_ band 


of migratory Irish 
labourers at work, 
and given em- 
ployment also to 
the whole of the 
casual labour in 
the neighbouring 
village; and here 
is where the small 
holder is at a 
distinct disadvan- 
tage. Suppose 
thet, for- the 
sake of argu- 
ment, he is farm- 
ing fifty acres 
of arab'e and pas- 
ture land; for 
many reasons, 
economic and 
other, it is abso- 
lutely necessary 
that he should 
Qrow.a con: 
siderable quautity 
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of cereals, but on a holding of that size it 
machinery. According to.an old calculati 
of horses for every 100 acres under cul- 
tivation; but should he keep two on 
fifty acres he wil] not have full employ- 
ment for them. As to reaping-machines, 
in all probability he has not the 
capital to invest in one, and if he 
had it would not be profitable, because 
all the work he would get out of it would 
be that of a few days. Where there are 
many small holdings it is just possible 
that the tenants or owners might co- 
operate in the purchase of a machine 
for the general benefit. This has very 
seldom been attempted, however, with 
satisfactory results, because it usually 
happens that the machine is needed 
at the same moment by different per- 
sons, and if the last to obtain its use 
should have the misfortune to have 
his grain blown out of the husk by a 
storm of wind, it is certain that he will 
cherish a grievance ever after. To 
say that he is entirely wrong and that 
someone must be last may be very 
good sense, but as long as human 
nature is what it is, that will prove 
very small consolation to him for the 
As a matter of fact, 
small holders do not co-operate very 
easily in England, and on their land 


loss of his corn. 


is very difficult to afford 
yn, there should bea pair 
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one may see every year the old primitive implements being 
used; that is tu say, the scythe for light and easily cut crops, 
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the sickle for those that are heavier. 
On a well-known estate in Cheshire we 
know of small holders at the present 
moment who thresh out their corn with 
flails just because they cannot afford a 
steam thresher. But obviously all this 
is extremely uneconomic. The cost price 
ot the grain to those who have to employ 
hand labour and cannot afford the swift, 
and in the end cheap, modern machinery 
must be, and is, much greater than it is 
io him who applies these resources of 
civilisation. A man who is farming on 
a large scale, and is able to command 
the service of the best reaping-machines, 
the most expeditious elevators and the 
latest type of threshing-machine, can 
place his grain on the market at a cost 
per bushel very much less than that of 
the small man who is compelled to have 
his work all done by hand, and in a year 
like the present the difficulty of these 
conditions is very much accentuated. 
The harvest has come on very slowly; in 
some districts patches of corn are ripen- 
ing in advance of the general crop. This 
in itself would involve a more prolonged 


ingathering. The duration ofa harvest is marked by the ripening 
of the latest crops, just as the rate of marching speed in an army 


OF 


LABOUR 


ON 


cannot exceed that of the slowest waggon. 
the harvest has at present proceeded, it has been marked by 
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A LARGE FARM. 
Further, as far as 


extreme irregularity of weather, caus- 


ing frequent stoppages and delays. 
This cause would work towards the 


same end as the other, and it is one 
of great irritation to the modern farmer, 
who does not, like his predecessor of 
half a century ago, care that his crops 
should stand out Jong. As a matter 
of fact, leading and cutting go on 
simultaneously. The field that has 
been reaped a day or two before is 
carted into the stack-yard while the 
reaper is at work on its neighbour. 
Quite close to London these opera- 
tions may be witnessed by anyone who 
has an eye to see them. Of course, 
it is not necessary that corn should 
be so-very dry, as the farmer of two 
generations ago required it to be. In 
the first place, it is put into much 
smaller stacks, so that the winning 
still proceeds to some extent in the 
stack-yard; and, in the seccni place, 
it is not customary to make such huge 
stacks as were both desirable and 
necessary at times when the farmer 
thought nothing of waiting twelve 
months and more for a market. The 
farmer of to-day gets rid of his crop much 
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more quickly. The more necessary is it, therefore, that he 
should economise to the furthest degree upon his labour bill, 
and on some larms even the long cart or waggon is dispensed 
with. On an estate not very far from London, the great portion 
of which is farmed, and successfully farmed, by the owner, little 
tramway lines have been run up to the corn-fields. Trucks need 
only to be loaded and set going to carry the sheaves by their 
momentum down 
to the hollows 
where they are 
stacked. These 
considerations are 
by no means fatal 
to the formation 
of small holdings, 
but they certainly 
show that the 
indiscriminate 
making of these 
tenancies and 
ownerships would 
bea mistake. The 
most favourable 
conditions under 
which small 
holdings can be 
carried on- are 
those in~ which 
personal attention 
is remuneraltive; 
that is, in the 
growth of garden 
produce or 
in dairy - work. 
But general 
nusbandry, which depends for its profit on the greatest 
economy of wages and labour, cannot be successfully con- 
ducted on small boldings. The moral of all this is that if 
small holdings are to succeed, they must be established with 
vreat discrimination. It is well enough to stimulate the demand 
for them, and, no doubt, intensified cultivation would be remunera- 
tive in many places where it is not being tried at present. But 
there is a considerable danger lying ahead of an attempt to break 
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up land wholesale in this manner. One or two small holdings 
in the middle of an estate of large’ farms would be an ideal 
arrangement. The small holder and his family would form 
an available supply of labour on which the farmers could call, 
and, on the other hand, it would easily be possible for them 
to return this by lending, on proper terms, the use of their 
machinery or even their horses for ploughing and sowing. 

It has been 
calculated that a 
e farmer on average 
j English land who 
grows several 
hundred acres of 
wheat is able to 
show a_ profit 
when wheat is 
selling at 30s. a 
quarter. Itis but 
a small profit, 
but works out 
satisfactorily pro- 
vided the crop 
area is sufficiently 
large. The small 
holder, whose 
expenses of culti- 
vation would be 
greater in propor- 
tion than those of 
his farming neigh- 
bour, could not 
hope to accom- 
plish this. In 
saying sO we are 
far from being 
oblivious of certain advantages he possesses, such as that of 
getting the greater part of the work done by his own family, who 
would naturally work more industriously than the hired labourer. 
Yet in taking advantage of this he is prepared to reduce 
them to the condition of serfs and credit them with little or no 
return for their work, and then could not grow wheat to yield 
any sort of profit at 30s. a quarter, for on a few acres the total 
return would amount to so little as to make his husbandry hardly 
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worth while. This is not theory, but a general conclusion 
drawn from watching the actual operations of small holders 
and large. Land may be likened not inaccurately to a great 
machine. He who works it on a very large scale, by being 
content with a moderate return per acre, can make a livelihood, 
whereas those who have only a small quantity at their disposal 
must lail todo so. To take a concrete instance, suppose that a 


A BOOK OF 


HIS is a late hour at which to speak of the Celtic 
movement in literature, and yet something has to be 
said in favour of delay. One who has watched the 
movement without the slightest antipathy, and also 
without being carried away by it, is in a more favour- 

able position to appraise its value than were those who were 
immersed in the initial controversy. The searching for old 
documents and hunting after scraps of ancient poetry has 
produced nothing very remarkable. At any rate, we do not 
know of any discovery that would for a moment compare with 
the best of the ballad literature of England and Scotland. ‘The 
past has yielded to the searchers nothing that rewarded the trouble 
of research. We must look to the present. The Celtic tempera- 
ment, those who wish to be just will remember, differs essentially 
from the Saxon temperament. The tradition of our great writers 
has always been to seek for the real and let imagination, so to 
speak, rise from it. If we begin with Chaucer we shall find “the 
father of English poetry” striving to render into poetiy the 
ordinary life around him. He delights in the actual sayings and 
doings of homely ordinary people, and his function as a poet is 
to shed an illumination over them. The same tendency, accen- 
tuated till it almost becomes a fault, is to be noticed in the most 
brilliant of hissuccessors. Shakespeare and the other Elizabethan 
dramatists are almost painfully solicitous to obtain a grasp 
of reality; so it is with Dryden, Pope and their school, who lay 
themselves open to the reproach of prosiness just because of 
their overestraining in this respect. But the most conspicuous 
example that we know of a poet gilted with the highest imagina- 
tive power and yet tied to reality is Robert Burns, who sought 
themes in Poosie Nancy’s store, the tavern, the field and even 
the byre and stable. But the Celtic bard seeks quite a different 
inspiration, We have taken as a fair example the Poems of 
William B. Yeats (Bullen). The most important is called « The 
Shadowy Waters,” and the word “shadowy” is the most accu- 
rately descriptive that could possibly be applied to the school of 
whose ideas he is the most brilliant exponent. He does not try 
so much to paint human nature as to get far away from it into a 
region of vague dream and mystery. His characters are not men 
and women, but wraiths lank and scarce visible as they float past 
in the mist of his fancy. In the poem referred to even the very 
voices of the sailors far, far away do seem like those of the 
lotus-eaters : 


SECOND SAILOR: But that’s not all. 
The other night, while he was playing it, 
A beautiful young man and girl came up 
In a white, breaking wave ; they had the look 
Of those that are alive for ever and ever, 
First SAILOR: I saw them too, one night.  Forgael was playing, 
And thev were listening there beyond the sail. 
He could not see them, but I held out my hands 
To grasp the woman, 


Now, it is not only that the sailors break out now and then into 
this vague poetic description, but the point to be noted is that he 
who created them does not think it at all necessary to let them 
speak the language of their craft or do according to their kind. 
You have the sailors in ** The Tempest” breaking into such 
language as this: 

Heigh, my hearts! cheerly, cheerly, my hearts! yare, yare! Take in 
the topsail. Tend to the master’s whistle. Blow, till thou burst thy wind, 
if room enough ! 


You feel that they are sailors in a ship, but those in “The 
Shadowy Waters” look as if they were dim, uncertain shapes. 
They have sprung indirectly out of the ewsthetic movement of 
twenty or thirty years ago. The leading actors in the piece are 
naturally even more mystic than the common sailor. The lovers 
of the great poets are usually indifferent till they have an actual 
mistress to whom they can pour out their rhapsodies, but it is 
characteristic of Forgael that he goes into an ecstasy over a 
woman of dream: 

I shall find a woman 

One of the ever-living, as I think 

Once of the laughing peopie—and she and I 

Snall light upon a place in the world’s core 





Where passion grows to be a’changeless thing, 
Like charmed apples made of chrysoprase, 
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large farmer can make a profit of 5s. per acre on 1,000 acres, he 
makes an income of £250 a year, but 5s. an acre profit on a 


- 


farm of 50 acres would only amount to £12 10s. If, then, the 
small holder should be so foolish as to adopt an uneconomic 
method of farming, it is to be feared that his fate will be the same 
as that of the generation of small holders which passed out of 
existence during the reign of Queen Victoria. 


WHEK. 


Or chrysoberyl, or beryl, or chrysolite : 
And there, in juggleries of sight and sense, 


ihe fd 


secome one movement, energy, delight, 
Until the overburthened moon is dead 


Whether all this has the stuff in it that will last or not remains 
tobe seen. At present it gives a pleasure as vain and uncertain, 
as dim and shadowy as itself. One would not wish it excluded 
from literature, because, after all, the spirit of man would not be 
what it is if it: did not try to penetrate into the impenetrable, to 
rise above the matter in which it is clothed, and to seek to be 
superior to human mortality; yet it does not belong to 
the greatest kind of poetry. In our general literature 
kindred fantasies have usually been confined to the purpose 
of conveying a metaphorical or symbolic tale. We think 
cf Spenser in connection with them, but then, although 
Spenser’s fancy wandered in a world of the supernatural, it still 
remained true for the generation of the poet. He said nothing 
that it was not possible to believe, and the supernatural beings 
that he dealt with bad always an obvious connection with mother 
earth. It is ill to compare great things with small, yet if the 
wooing of Richard 

Was ever woman in this humour wooed, 

Was ever woman in this humour won? 


be read side by side with that of Forgael and Dectora the difler- 
ence in method will be apparent. Each poet has a most 
difficult task to accomplish; but the greater of the two relies 
exclusively upon his knowledge of human nature, and he appeals, 
casuisticaily if you will, to it, while the lesser jumps the difficulty 
by bringing in the supernatural. Of course, it would be unfair to 
a very minor poet to make any comparison between him and the 
greatest of his kind; nor are we doing that, but only using 
Shakespeare to show how difficulties are overcome by a great 
mind, and contrasting him with Mr. Yeats to illustrate the 
manner in which they are avoided by the minor man. The 
scene between Dectora and Forgael might, with slight alteration, 
have been used of a bypnotist and his subject. Between the 
passage in which Dectora says: 
For a moment 

Your raving of a message and a harp 

More mighty than the stars half troubled me. 

Sut all that’s raving. Who is there can compel 

The daughter and granddaughter of kings 

To be his bedfellow ? 


to that in which she declares in the very folly of love: 


I looked upon the moon, 
Longing to knead and pull it into shape 
That I might lay it on your head as a crown. 
But now it is your thoughts that wander away, 
For you are looking at the sea. Do you not know 
Hlow great a wrong it is to let ones thought 
Wander a moment when one is in love ? 


there is a not ascrap of human nature or a human motive set 
to work. Itis by gifts not belonging to mortals that Forgael 
effects his purpose. When the mutinied sailors lift their swords 
to strike Forgael, the stage begins to dar. en, and when the first 
sailor advances to strike the wizard “the harp begins to give 
out a faint light. ‘The scene has become so dark that there is 
little light frem the harp, and this same harp causes the murderous 
sailor to fall into a dream suddenly.” We do not say that this kind 
of thing has not its place in literature, but itis a much lower place 
than that which is due to him who produces his effect by playing 
more directly on that most potent of all instruments, the human 
heart. It follows from all this that the very human emotions of 
laughter, scorn and, generally speaking, the expressions ofa well- 
rounded and vital life are denied to those of the Celtic move- 
ment. They are grave and solemn in all they do, and make us 
wonder if the bards of the olden time could really have lived out 
their lives without the joy of laughter. The Irish are said to be 
a witty and merry race, but they have produced a school of 
writers each of whom seems to be more solemn than all the rest. 
It was not so with the elder race of Irish writers; at least, we 
cannot think so with memories fresh in our mind of ‘ Charles 
O'Malley ” and “ Harry Lorrequer,” of “ Handy Andy” anda 
thousand other examples of Hibernian wit and humour. 
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It is a question worth asking how far the neo-Gaels are 
sinning against the light. Is the melancholy to which they give 
an almost unbroken expression real or assumed? Something 
must, we think, be set down to Ossian, who, no doubt, con- 
sciously annexed scraps from the older bards, keeping in view 
always the littleness of man and the greatness of the phenomena 
by which he was surrounded, and sang many laments of which the 
essence was that man passeth as a flower. His generation is only 
as that of the leaves on a tree which burst out in spring, 
and after a few weeks of summer sunshine are whirled away 
and tossed back to earth by the winds of autumn. ‘“ The leaf 
is stamped in clay,” and so, like man, returns to the earth that 
gave it birth. Who is not touched with melancholy when he 
thinks of the nations of the dead who now ‘in death’s soft arms 
are reclining”? From this stage to the wistful beauty attained 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats and his fellow-workers is but a short 
step. To realise it requires a gift different in kind from that of 
Wordsworth, which was to perceive beauty in common sights and 
sounds. It is a very revel of phantasy. The spirits of the air and 
of the deep are called into renewed being and the personages 
depicted are more than mortal. They have the wizardry of 
Prospero, and like him, too, have Pucks and Calibans at 
command. It is no real world they live in, and yet it has 
a weird and unearthly beauty, such as that which Kilmeny is 
described as possessing after her return from the fairies. All this 
can be truthfully said in favour of the Yeats style of poetry; yet 
the brutal truth must also be spoken that, in this age of increasing 
knowledge, it is a move in a wrong direction. The true visionary 
of to-day, whose imagination is stimulated by what ‘man the 
worker ” has provided for it to feed upon, will not rely so much 
upon the faint and tender illusions of the past as upon the light 
of a glorious day now opening before his eyes. 


Tff TREATALNT OF 
PONDS AND LAKES. 


[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


O garden or park is quite perfect without water; but it must be 
clean, or its presence, instead of giving pleasure, will be a source 
of annoyance, and even danger to the health of the neighbour- 
hood. The bottom of the pond must first be considerea—our 
ancestors, unfortunately, considered a pond or a river a first-class 
receptacle for drainage or other rubbish—and if there is a foul 

deposit the pond should be run off and the whole mass dug out and carted 
away. It will make good manure alter having been mixed with earth and 
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piled in a heap for a year, but should not be put direct on to the land, 
This proceeding, ¢e , the cleaning out of the pond, if the house is close by, 
may entail the absence of its inmates for two or three months. When the 
bottom is restored to its normal condition the soil must be inspected. If 
the land is gravel or chalk nothing more will be necessary except, at 
intervals, to dredge out any deposit of mud, fallen leaves and so on 
that may accumulate. These form seed-beds for weed. The sides of 
the pond should, if possible, be kept clean, the grass being kept cut along 
the margin, 

Supposing, however, that the soil is a clay or clay-loam, it may be neces- 
sary to run the water off annually and kill the weed roots with an application 
of lime or salt. The use of these will kill every plant and germ ; but the pond 
must be thoroughly rinsed out by filling and emptying possibly more than 
once, or it may not be fit for animals to drink for some time. A muddy bottom 
may be immensely improved by gravelling or chalking, or even, when only a 
small area isin question, by concreting it. We have never seen it tried, but 
should imagine that where a stream runs into the pond and brings in and 
lays down mud, the formation of a catchpool just before the pond is reached 
would have the effect of lessening the deposit in the pond itself, and this 
smaller pool would then be easy to clean out from time to time. The 
difficulties in the way of running the water off may, however, be too great. 
In such cases the coarser weed growths must be attacked with chain-scythes, 
and then dragged out with ropes, rakes and draghooks and carted away to 
the manure heap. Here it should be mixed with layers of soil, and when 
well rotted also forms excellent manure for the garden. A _ word of 
caution may be given here. ~Agricu.tural labourers and un ler-gardeners 
are notoriously unhandy men in a boat, and strict supervision is necessary 
while cutting weed in deep water. If the boat is upset the odds against 
even the strongest swimmer getting to shore through the tons of fluating weed 
are very great. 

A machine is also made for weed-cutting, of which those who have 
used it speak very highly, It consists of a double scythe-like blade which is 
attached to the stern of a boat or punt, and can be worked at any depth 
down to 8ft. A man to row the boat and another to work the cutter can 
with this do three times more work in a day than with the chain-scythes, 
The maker, Mr. Percy Wadham of Waltondale, Newport, Isle of Wight, also 
publishes some very useful hints as to getting the weed to bank, Few, 
except those who have tried it, have any idea of the amount and weight of 
weed that will have to be dealt with even from a small area. The presence 
of duck on shallow water will have a good effect in keeping weed down. 
Carp are a disadvantage, as they are perpetually stirring up the mud in their 
search for food, Swans eat the broad-leaved pond-weed (Potamogeton 
natans) greedily, and get rid of vast quantities of it. If the banks shelve 
gently to the water much labsur in getting weed out may be saved by 
the use of a winch, the weed being dragg:d right up on to dry land. 
Conditions vary so much in different localities that it is impossible to do 
more here than to outline the general treatment, Should it be desired 
to stock the water with fish, an inspection by an expert is advisable 
before going to any expense in the mitter, and, above all things, do not 
attempt to turn a lake in which coarse fish do well into a trout fishery ; 
the experiment is rarely likely to yield satisfactory results, 


JESUS GOLLEGE, OXFORD. 


XFORD and Cambridge have not had many coileges 
founded since the Re!ormation, nor has there been 
need, as the earlier founders had done their work so 
well; but one college at each University perpetuates 
the memory of the Protestant Settlement under 

Elizabeth, and each, as might be expected, is dedicated not to 
any saint, but to the Author of Christianity Himself. Emmanuel 
College at Cambridge is the more famous of the two, but it is 
slightly later than Jesus College at Oxford, of which the first 
charter dates from.1571. The founder in this case was a Welsh 
clergyman, Dr. Hugh Ap Price, or Hugh Price, who proposed 
to ‘bestow his estate for the maintenance of certain scholars of 
Wales, to be trained up in good letters.”’ Such at least is Antony 
Wood's statement, and it is probably true; but there is no local 
or national restriction in the first charter, and a large number of 
the original members of the foundation were Englishmen. Among 
these was the famous Bishop Andrewes, whose portrait hangs 
in the hall, but who seems never to have resided in Oxford. From 
the very first, however, the commoners were mainly Welsh, and 
though there was no direct legal restriction in the election of 
principal and scholars and fellows (for they were to be chosen 
*‘ postposita accepuione persone et patrize’’), yet all the principals 
but one, and nearly all the fellows down to the middle of the last 
century, were from the Principality. The reason was that the 
benefactors of the college were almost exclusively Welshmen, 
and they arranged that their beneficiaries should come from their 
own county or district. The result has been that Jesus College 
has always had to someextenta separate history from the rest of the 
University; it is a loyal and integral part of it, as Wales is of 
Great Britain, and yet no one would deny that as Wales is a 
separate Country, separate in character, in history, in aims and 
purposes, so Jesus College is different from the other colleges. 
The first Commission, whose statutes were accepted in 1857, leftthe 
scholarships still confined to Welshmen, but threw open halt 
the fellowships to competition. This change was carried still 
further in 1882, when half the foundation scholarships were 
thrown open. How close, however, the connection with the 


Principality still remains may be gathered from the fact that at the 
present time two of the four Welsh bishoprics are occupied by 
Jesus men, and that this may be called the usual proportion. 

There is another point of interest as to the founder of Jesus 
College and his intentions. The honour of the foundation was 
assumed by Queen Elizabeth, who, like all the Tudors, made 
much of her connection with Wales. But she had far too much 
to do with her money, and far too little money to spend, tor her 
to bestow anything more than her name on the newcollege. On 
the other hand, Hugh Price certainly spoke of himself in his will 
as “the founder of the college,” and he is so described in the 
contemporary inscription on his portrait. The matter is further 
complicated by the fact that the arms of Jesus College are not 
those of Hugh Price, but for some unexplained reason reproduce 
the “three stags trippant” of the coat of Lincoln College. Whether 
the worthy Welsh cleric is to be called “ the founder ” or not, he 
certainly was able to do very little for his college. He secured 
it a site and began the buildings in Turl Street; but he only 
completed the south-east corner of the present front quad. On 
this he is said to have placed the somewhat grandiloquent 
inscription : 

Sturuxit Hugo Pricius tibi clara palacia, Jesu, 
Ut doctor legum pectora docta daret, 


which may be rendered : 


Jesu, to thee did Hugo Price 
This noble palace raise 

That, learned in the laws, he might 
Train hearts in learning’s ways. 


An Oxford wit at once added two more lines: 


Nondu» struxit Hugo; vix fundamenta locavit 
Det Deus ut possis dicere, struxit Hugo, 
that is: 
Not yet is Hugo’s building done, 
Scarce the foundations laid ; 
God grant the boast ‘* The building’s cone’ 
One day be truly made. 


, 
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Certain it is that it was half a century before even the front quad 
was finished, and this work required much begging from the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Wales. In those days it was no 
easy matter to raise money by public subscription, and the 
college had to empower a Welsh knight to be its “true and 
lawful attorney " for collecting the moneys promised by “divers 
knights, esquires, gentlemen and others, men of good worth 
within the county of Brecon.” The back quad was not completed 
till nearly a century later. The buildings, which took so long to 
build, are a good example of Oxford conservatism in architecture. 
They were in the late Gothic style, of which Oxford has so many 
and such charming examples, notably the contemporary buildings 
at Wadham.  Injudicious later alterations have replaced the 
picturesque seventeenth century gables by commonplace battle- 
ments, while in the eighteenth century the fine open oak roof of 
the hall gave way to a plaster ceiling. No doubt that comfort- 
loving century thought the gain in warmth and snugness a full 
compensation for the loss of a beauty which they did notappreciate. 

A colleze recruited from the Principality was, as might be 
expected, very loyal to the Crown in the stormy days of the 
seventeenth century. One of its members, Morgan Owen, was 
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storv goes that the unpunctual opening of the library called forth 
the bitter inscription of a disappointed student: ** Woe unto 
you; ye have taken away the key of knowledge; ye entered not 
in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hindered.” 
It is no disparagement to Jesus College, at any rate during 
the eighteenth century, to say that the most famous name 
connected with it is that of a visitor. Dr. Johnson was enter- 
tained there in 1782 by his ‘convivial friend,’ Dr. Edwards, 
who seems to have been a man of learning as well as of, perhaps, 
too lavish hospitality. The visit of the great dictator of literature 
is not recorded in the pages of Boswell, though Miss Hannah More 
mentions it; but it has left a curious trace in the high battels of 
the fellows, who seem to have entertained liberally in honour of so 
greata man. But though no member of fesus College has the 
lame of a Johnson, yet many of its students, both English and 
Welsh, have come to distinction. Welsh poetry is, unfortunately, 
a sealed book to most beside Welshmen, and we can only take 
on trust the merits of the Canwylly Cymry, a collection of devo- 
tional poetry by a seventeenth century divine, Rees Prichard, or 
the beauties of Goronwy Owen, one ot the great names of Welsh 
eighteenth century literature. More easily appreciated is the 
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chaplain to Archbishop Laud, and deserves to be remembered 
with gratitude by all generations of Oxford men for the beautiful 
porch with twisted columns which still adorns the south-west of 
St. Mary’s Church, but which gave such offence to the Puritans. 
During the Civil War Jesus College was occupied largely by the 
King’s courtiers and soldiers, who “contracted debts for bread 
and beer out of the Buttery,” and ‘*damaged and deranged doors, 
locks and keys.” This was bad enough, but it was even worse 
that their widows seem to have claimed a sort of free quarters in 
the college. A certain Lady Grandison, whose husband died of 
his wounds in the college in 1643, went on contracting debts for 
‘bread and beer” till she owed the college £25. The next 
principal was sent to Bedfordshire and to London “in quest of 
Lady Grandison,” to recover the debt ; but there is no evidence 
that the college was ever paid. 

The story of one college is much like that of another, and 
there is no need to go into the later history of Jesus. Perhaps, 
however, the curious feature should be mentioned that, during 
two generations (1747-1813), the great post of Bodley’s Librarian 
was held bya succession of Jesus men. They were not very 
vigorous, judged by our modern standards of efficiency ; and the 
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work in a different field of ‘‘ Charles of Bala,” who, when driven 
to secede from the Church, founded the sect of Calvinistic 
Methodists in Wales, where his name is still a household word. 
But, fortunately, some Welshmen have written in English, 
so that their works can be understood of ordinary people. Such 
an one was Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, who claims a high rank 
among our devotional poets, even though, as one of his critics has 
said, we could have spared all his works but * Silex Scintillans.” 
He and his less famous brother, Thomas Vaughan, the alchemist 
and mystic, entered Jesus College together just before the 
Civil War. ‘And in our day,” to quote the historian of Jesus 
College (Sir Lewis Morris), ‘‘ Jesus is proud to claim the last, 
but not the least, of the many poets who have presumably found 
a residence in the National College not unfavourable to the 
inspiration of the Muses.” He entered the college in 1852. 
Almost contemporary with him was John Richard Green, one of 
the first open scholars, who showed by his ‘Short History ”’ 
that Macaulay’s art had not died with him, and that history 
when written by a real historian, and not by a mere dry-as-dust 
or pedant, can still claim to be the most popular form of 
literature. Mr. Green, himself an Oxford man, was not merely 
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a student of general English history; his work on the story of 
his own great city has been the foundation of the work of the 
Oxford Historical Society, which aims at making the records of 
University and City accessible to all, and at giving a_ proper 
account of the treasures which the piety of the past has bequeathed 
tous. Of these treasures at Jesus College, perhaps the most famous 
are the Welsh MSS. Even those who are not Celtic scholars 
have heard of the red book of Hergest, a MS. of the fifteenth 
century, containing the famous Mabinogion. But MSS. are 
dull things, except to scholars ; this is not the case with pictures, 
of which Jesus College has a few that rank high among the 
treasures of Oxford. There are no less than three portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth, which do justice at any rate to the splendour 
of her dress, if not to the beauty of her person; they certainly 
vive a good idea of the impressive appearance of the foundress. 
Opposite the Queen's portrait in the ball hangs that of Charles L., 
who was a benefactor of the college, founding a fellowship there 
for natives of the Channel Islands. The picture is one of the 
few genuine Van Dycks in Oxford, though not a particularly 
favourable specimen of the master. Close to it hangs an unusually 
fine portrait by Luwrence of the architect Nash, who is better 
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known as the builder of Regent Street than for his work in 
Oxford. He was not an Ox:ord man, but did a good deal of 
work for Jesus College, and asked the fellows, instead of paying 
him, to have his portrait painted and hung in the hall. It is 
curious that among the better-known Englishmen who were 
trained at Jesus is another Nash, the famous “ Beau,” who ruled 
Bath by his rigid etiquette for half the eighteenth century ; 
but of him the college has no portrait. No account of 
the treasures of Jesus College would be complete without 
mention of the great punch-bowl, given to the college 
nearly 200 years ago by one of the famous family of the 
Wynnes of Wynnstay. It weighs 2780z., and, according to 
tradition, is to be the property of anyone who can span it with 
his arms in its widest part, and then *‘ floor” it when full of 
punch. The first feat has been sometimes performed, but no 
one so far has accomplished the second, and the bowl] remains 
the property of the college. By an incongruity, which is not 
unparalleled in Oxford, this silver bow! is sometimes also used as 
it font in the college chapel. It is more satisfactory to see in the 
punch-bowl a type of the liberal Celtic hospitality for which 
jesus College has been ever famous. 
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NESTING OF 
THE STONECHAT. 


F you pick up the ordinary treatise on ornithology and 
peruse the space devoted to the nesting of the stonechat, 
you will glean little else than the following: “The stone- 
chat’s nest is cunningly concealed amidst gorse; more 
rarely among rough grass.” And often there is not a word 

more. ‘There is never a line to tell you its exact position in the 
gorse, or how it may be found. All that is left to the imagination, 
Now, as a matter of fact, the stonechat’s domestic economy is 
well worthy of attention, and cannot be set down in a few meagre 
sentences. It is in Sussex, where, on certain reaches of the downs 
which luxuriate in gorse brakes, the bird abounds, that I have 
made a speciality of the stonechat. In Wales (except in 
maritime counties where it is ever more abundant) it is decidedly 
a vaya avis, the few pairs breeding there making their homes in the 
neighbourhood of tlie moors, either among the rank cotton grass 
or in the heather. Now, although the stonechat’s nest is, on the 
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whole, maddeningly well concealed and consequently hard to find, 
and although the birds’ antics at the nest are sufficiently per- 
plexing, yet once you have grasped certain fundamental principles 
relating to it, it becomes, if seldom a matter of simplicity, tolerably 
easy of discovery. What happens usually is this. As you 
approach a haunt, but while you are still anything from 7oyds. 
to 25yds. distant from it, the vigilant male, a sprightly figure of 
black, white, orange and brown, poised daintily on the topmost 
spike of a furze spray, suddenly ceases his snatches of melody to 
utter quickly a sharp “chacking” cry. At this signal his more 
soberly clad mate at once relinquishes her eggs, stealing off them 
witha hurried and lowly flight tor some little way before exposing 
herself to full view on the summit of a bush or tall plant. Now, 
joined by her partner, both birds sit on adjacent bushes, pictures 
of nonchalance, unless they have young, when they are more restless 
andagitated. ‘hen they indulge in short flights, either from bush 
to bush, or from there on to the ground, where, in spite of the state 
of affairs, they appear to partake of food and utter the ‘ stone- 
clicking’ note from time to time. 

You may now adopt one of two courses. Either lie down 
where you are and watch the hen back (the cock never “sits,” 
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though he frequently assists in nest-building in a desultory 
fashion), or else stroll up to the spot where you first viewed the 
female and hunt assiduously in all the small, ragged islands of 
low furze (not the too dense or scrubby ones), which are choked 
with rank grasses, dwarfed brambles and other vegetation. 
For, in neatly every case, it is in one of these, somewhere near 
its centre, that the nest will be forthcoming. Give no thought 
to the high, straggling bushes of the main covert, though some- 
times, in the event of there being an absence of *‘ islands,”” and 
if it is fairly low and not too dense, occasional nests may be 
found there, particularly round its edges. For although the 
stonechat is in no way gregarious at any season of the year, yet, 
where the species is really plentiful, several nests may be found 
ai no great distance apart. When by these means you have 
become an expert and have found many nests you will see that 
g5 per cent. of them are built on the ground itself (more rarely 
raised two or three inches from it), reposing on and wedged into 
the tangled medley of undergrowth; and sometimes examples 
are so beautifully tucked away that the grass stems, twining 
under the gorse, have to be parted before you can gain even so 
much as a glimpse of 
them. Indeed, owing 
to this fact, the bird 
must, In many Cases, 
when entering or leav- 
ing its snug cradle, 
creep through this net- 
work, pressing the 
grasses aside; but 
these, the moment the 
bird has delicately 
squeezed through, 
from their own elas- 
ticity immediately 
spring back to then 
original position. On 
some occasions there 
is quite a “creep” 
into the nest, or, to 
vo to the opposite ex- 
treme, this may be 
detected without so 
much as touching a 
single blade. These 
comparatively exposed 
nests are probably the 
handiwork of birds 
nesting for the first 
time. 

In returning to 
her nest the stonechat 
is very elusive. At 
the proper season you 
may often, when skirt- 
ing a likely haunt, 
approach point A in 
the accompanying 
diagram, 30yds. from 
which, on a spray at 
B, a hen stonechat is 
swaying uncon- 
cernedly. Presuming 
that she has just leit 
her nest, you stroll up 
past her towards C, 
soyds. distant, and 
await events. In a few 


minutes she flits from  Aviss F. ZL. Turner. POISED DAINTILY 


B to D> Boyds. off, 

stops there for a quarter of an hour, then sligs away 2oyds. further 
to E, but is back on D aimost immediately. Another ten minutes 
crawls by in expectaiion, and luckily you have not permitted your 
vigilance to relax ; for suddenly she flies rapidly tothe vicinity of 
A, momentarily hovers in the air a few yards above it, then dives 
down into the gorse. You have the nest now for certain. Yet, 
allow her five minutes’ grace before advancing cautiously, when, 
at from 5yds. to toyds. range, there sneaks out of a certain 
lowly bush a small, brown, indistinct form, which threads its 
way, at a foot or two from the ground, through several adjacent 
bushes becore rising into full view. ‘The finding of the nest now 
presents no difficulties. On such occasions the male is frequently 
absent the whole time. At other times, you may be reclining 
on a sloping down, the lower declivities of which are decked with 
gorse, and 4oyds. below you a cock stonechat is singing 
vigorously, ever and anon fluttering in the air, singing the while, 
above one particular furzy islet. ‘The hen, you remark, is fussing 
about and likewise hovering above this bush. Presently she 
darts into it quickly, and, seeing she does not reappear, you walk 
down to it. And this time, perhaps, she lets you beat the bush 
not once, but twice, before deigning to flutter out of the tangled 
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undergrowth, revealing a charming and well - hidden nest. 
Indeed, while being far removed from its geueral custom, 
this close sitting of the stonechat, quite irrespective of the state 
of the eggs, is not so very unusual. And sometimes the glint of 
the little bird’s eye will reveal a less carefully conceaied nest as 
you stroll past an island of gorse. Some birds will habitually 
allow you to approach the nest-bush to within a few yards 
before slipping out, especially if the male is nowhere near to 
warn them, or if its exact whereabouts is known beforehand 
you can walk straight up to it. Occasionally, particularly when 
the clutch is not complete, and incubation has therefore not 
commenced, the hen will slink away from its vicinity, if 
she is there, and go straight off, not to return, while the cock 
may never have shown at all. In very turbulent weather 
during nesting-time I have often walked through districts where 
the bird is plentiful, and yet never seen one. In such cases the 
hens are, of course, incubating, while the cocks, who abhor 
stormy weather, are sheltering under the gorse. 

It is a diverting spectacle to watch a pair of these chats 
building. For instance, the following note is from my diary for 
April 13th, 1904: 
‘*’This morning, up a 
downland track, bor- 
dered on one side by 
a deepish, unhedged 
ditch with grassy 
banks, I encountered 
the same pair of stone- 
chats which for the 
past week had puzzled 
me, for by this date 
most pairs had full 
clutches. I again 
hunted for the nest 
unsuccessfully, then 
retired and squatted 
down fifty yards off, 
when I soon ascer- 
tained that they were 
building. Both birds 
were working, but the 
hen was always the 
most assiduous, carry- 
ing material to the nest 
about five times to the 
cock’s twice. ‘They 
were using bits of 
short withered grass, 
which they tore up 
every few minutes 
from a patch hard by. 
Usually, only one bird 
at a time gathered 
material and conveyed 
it to the nest, the other 
remaining on guard 
perched on the sum- 
mit of a tall weed. 
But once or twice the 
sentry went off duty 
to go in quest ol 
material. Once, too, 
the cock sang with a 
long piece of grass 
waving in his beak; 
but his joyousness 
speedily changed to 
Copyright. fury when an_ alien 

cock, amorously dis- 
posed, would have courted his busy mate. After an hour’s 
delightful watching, I moved towards the spot which the 
birds had kept visiting. Both retired on my approach, the 
male ‘chacking’ with alarm. This nest was most admirably 
hidden under the coarse grass which festooned and arched over 
the road side of the ditch, a small, oval aperture between the 
blades alone betraying the secret.” 

The nest is, generally, decidedly bulky, and of varied 
construction; but the six now described will convey some 
idea of their composition. Number one shows mosses, 
bents and circular grass stems externally, lined with a little 
black, white and red horsehair and a slip of string. The second 
is of dried grasses (roots and all), a scrap of moss, padded with 
rabbits’ fleck, black horsehair, feathers (kestrel’s among others) 
and some threads of carmine and grey darning wool. ‘The third 
is, mainly, of dried grasses (blades and stems), with which is 
mingled a scrap of wool and moss, finished off with hair and 
feathers, while a straggling tuft of wool is coiled round the rim. 
Number four possesses a big frontage of * gicks”’ (as the robin’s 
nearly always has of leaves), but is otherwise a mixture of 
moss, grass and dead furze twigs, lined sparingly with strands of 
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worsted and a big solitary white 
feather, curling over the ‘“ egy- , 
cup,” adorn the rim. ‘The fifth, pu as 
measuring 64$in. by 6in. across, id 
with a circumference of 16in., the 
“ego basin” being 2Zin. across 
and 1Zin. deep, also shows a big 
frontage, being very thin at the 
back, and is made of a few pieces 
of straw, thin fine dried grass, 


decayed thistle leaves, moss, a é % 

flake or two of wool (the whole 7 pikes G9 wT bo 
concern very damp), hair tufts a te ayy ws 
(indeed the  stonechat often ah <i, 
weaves a good deal of hair into E Y; 


the foundations of its home), lined 
with finer grasses, horsehair and 





ye this conclusively from 


stonechat, contrary to the usual 
erroneous idea, is nearly always 
double-brooded. I have proved 
noting 
isolated pairs through an entire 


Yel season. The laying period is 
erratic, depending largely on 


locality and state of the weather. 
Down South, in mild springs, 
eggs are not uncommon during 
the last week of March; in back- 
ward seasons the selt-same bird 
has not laid till April 2oth; buta 
good average date is from April 
4th to April r1th. Second nests 
are prevalent at the end of May 
and through June. It is perfectly 
certain that the stonechat is life- 











some thistledown; while the sixth 
is composed entirely of moss, 
lined with grass and hair. The 
eggs number from four to six, 
very rarely indeed seven, five forming the normal clutch. 
In ground they are pale bluish green; the spots and speckles 
(generally at the blunt end) are reddish brown of different 
shades and intensity. Sometimes the markings are fairly even 
over the whole egg, or are massed in a handsome blot or zone 
at the large end, while rarely spotless varieties occur. One 
egg in the ‘‘set” is frequently poorly marked, of a totally 
different shape and even of a different tint. Incubation, the 
sole prerogative of the female, lasts fourteen days. The 
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SoME BrAuTIFUL Poppriés 


FE read and hear much of the Shirley Poppy, and no flower 
in its seas n is more beautiful in col ur; but there are 
other Poppies which deserve consideration. The wild 
Poppy is now a sea of scarlet in many an unhappy corn- 
field, and, as we recently pointed out, the Shirley sort had 
its origin in’ this flower of the field. Apart from this 

exquisite selection, there are several. beautiful species, the whole family 
comprising about fourteen distinct sorts, scattered over the werld—South 
Africa, Armenia, Siberia, Spain and countries as widely divergent. The 
family comprires both annuals and perennials; and by this we mean, in 
the first place, flowers which bloom the same year as the seed is sown and 
then die; the perennials, as the name suggests, are perennial, developing in 
beauty with age until the growth becomes less vigorous and division of the 
roots is necessary. The Poppies, except in two or three instances, are well 
worthy of a place in the English garden, and the following should receive 
attention before others : 

A pine Poppy (Papaver alpinum).—This charming flower is only about 
6in. high, and the colowing is either yellow or rosy white. It is easily raised 
from seed, which should be sown as soon as it is ripe in spring or autumn. 

Zulip Poppy (P. glaucum).—A Poppy rarely seen in our gardens, but 
of vivid colour, which may be described as orange red, a shade intensified 
by the glaucous leafage. It is an annual, and raised from seed sown in 
spring. 

Jeelana P.ppy.—Papaver nuiicaule, or the Iceland Puppy, is a favourite 
in gardens, and large quantities of the graceful flowers are sold in the markets 
during the summer months. It is a native of Siberia, a perennial, and has 
flowers of fresh, wholesome colouring, varying from snow white to intense 
orange. The gradations are delightful; we value most the pure selfs, which 
are bright in the garden and in the house. Although, as mentioned, the 
Iceland Poppy is a perennial, the most satisfactory results are obtained when 
it is grown as an annual. Sow the seed in spring in the border. It is more 
appropriate there than in the woodland or shrubbery, 

Criental Poppy.—This is the gorgeous P. orientale, a huge flower 
of striking beauty. It is a native of Armenia, makes a rough bush abcut 
3/t. in height, and in summer is a blaze of scarlet flowers, which measure 
from 6in. to 8in, across. A group of this flowering again t a colony 
of P. umbrosum, which is described below, was a remarkable contrast or asso- 
ciation of dashing colour. We trembled when the first buds opened to think 
of the ultimate result, but the bleading was to our taste—crude, perhaps, 
though composing a brilliant picture. The raiser of new Poppies has been 
busy with P. orientale, and several beautiful varieties are the result, none, 
however, to compete in clear colouring with the form named bracteatum, a 
flower intensely crimson, relieved by a black blotch at the base of each 
petal. Writing of the Oriental or Eastern Poppy reminds us of the relerence 
(o it as a flower for cutting in Miss Jekyll’s book on ‘* Flow.r Decoratioa ” ; 
it is mentioned on page 26 that one often hears it said that this grand Poppy 
will not live in water. ‘This is by no means the case, though it is easy to 
see why itis so generally believed. Poppies and some other flowers have a milky 
juice, which has the property of drying quickly. If they are cut and not put 
in water immediately this juice dries and seals up the cut end of the stalk so 
that it cannot draw up water. The stalk shouid be freshly cut and also slit 
up the moment before it is put in the water, then the milky juice is washed 
away and the flowers live quite as long as any others of the time of year.” 

Common Corn Poppy.—P. Rheas is the Poppy of the cornfield, from 
which, as we have mentioned, the Shirley Poppy is derived. One of its 
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paired, seeing that I have known 
nests recurring annually in one 
particular bush and containing 
the same type of egg. 

A word on the bird’s vocal accomplishments and I have 
done. The song — delivered from a bush, weed, wires, in 
the air and occasionally from the ground—is pretty and viva- 
cious. It is, to my ear, somewhat reminiscent of the hedge- 
sparrow’s ditty. I have heard it by the first week of 
February. The usual call-note resembles two stones clicked 
together, but sometimes the male adds a curious jarring, 
scolding “ chir-r-r”’ to it and more rarely runs both these cries 
into his song. JoHN WaLpoLe-Bonp. 
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forms is the Caucasian Poppy or P. umbrosum, which is one of the most long 
lasting and brilliant of its race. The flowers are not larger than those of the 
field Poppy, but the colour is blood red, and at the base of the petals is a 
black tlotch, which has a peculiarly lurid effect. But apart from this 
remarkable flower, there are the varieties known as Picotee and Carnation 
flowered, all of which have certain beauty, though none excels in delicacy of 
form and shade the Poppies raised an1 selected with so much success by the 
Vicar of Shirley and secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

P. rupi/ragum.—The more cne sees of this Poppy the more one 
becomes attached to it. Spain is its native country, but it is quite at home 
in our borders, and the clear apricot flowers, poised on stems as fragile as the 
bloom itself, flutter gently in the summer wind, 
irresistibly charming in this flower of the wind, and a succession is maintained 
if the pods are kept picked off before seed forms, This reminds one that the 
time of Poppy flowers would be prolonged if the plant were not compelled, 
as is so frequently the case, to bear a double burden. It is impossible to 
expect satisfactory results when flowers and seed appear together—collapse is 
inevitable. 

Cpium Poppy.—The Poppy used medically is P. somniferum, which has 
given rise to many forms. One is the ‘‘ Danebrog,” but we appreciate the 
lurid shades, such as occasionally occur. We have in mind a few seedlings 
in an orchard, chance seedlings, but one in particular is a deep purple, a 
flower to paint—strangely beautiful and unusual. A host of such flowers is 
not de-irable—a smal: group is sufficient. There are other Poppies, but the 
foregoing are the most beautiful of an interesting family. 


There is something 


THE MADONNA LILY. 


Fairest of flowers is the Madonna Lily, or Lilium candidum, and never, 
to our recollection, has it blossomed more freely than this year, in spite of 
stems and leaves that are diseased. This disease is mys erious, and we 
attribute its presence to the frosts, which seem to influence the foliage when 
it is mest vigorous ; then co‘lapse takes place—not collapse of the plant itself 
but of the leaves, the flowers remaining to open out in all .heir snowy whiteness, 
Three years ago we planted some bulbs in early spring, the following summer 
they were not a success— uccess was not anticipated the secon‘! year—the 
flowers were fairly good; but this year the rows are a picture, mingled as 
they are with the fresh, pure colour of the annual Larkspur, little known in 
in our gardens—Deiphinium consolida The Lilies are be’ ween the pergola 
posts where the Delphinium is, and this fragrint walk is full of colour—on 
one post Alice Gray Rose, then Dorothy Perkins, and a host of beautiful 
climbers—a minzling of blossom which cost little to produce and is giving a 
summer of detight. 

TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE SKASIDE 

In the recently-issued quarterly volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society occurs a useful note on ‘Trees and Shrubs for- the 
Seaside.” It deals more with the Eastern Coast than the more.southernly 
counties, the coast. which Mr. Gaut’s book on ‘Seaside -Planting” more 
especially deals with, It is mentioned in the Journal. that cone \of, the: best 
trees is the Evergreen Oak, but many say, ‘Oh, we have tried it and it dies.” 
The reason of this is that, few trees are more. difficult tu transplant, and 
unless they have previously been moved annually they are almost sure to die 
anywhere, and for that reason it is advisable to purchase plants in; pots.arid 
plant out in sites specially prepwred for them by the addition of good soil, 
some well-rotted manure and, if convenient, the ashes from a burnt garden 
refuse heap. This would give them a good start, and if followed up every 
year with a light mulch of rotten manure, it is astonishing how rapidly they 
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will grow an] fora: a delightful screen, inside of which less hardy shrubs may 
be placed. We have seen Picea sitchensis answering admirably by the 
coast in exposed cold places, and the common Alder is not to be despised 
for an outer belt Allthe varieties of Tnorn, again, succeed very well, and 
if there is no objection to Aucubas and Euonymus they may be planted in 
exposed positions. Another tree we can recommend is the Austrian Pine 
Pinus austriaca), and, with a little shelter, Pinus insignis. Most varieties 
of the Holly thrive weil insile a belt of any of the abovz, forming a splendid 
screen or bank against winds for much more tender plants, Otter useful seaside 
plants are Broom, Gorse, Sweet Briar, Rosa rugosa, Cotoneaster in variety, 
Sea-buckthorn, Tamarisk, Elder (golden and others), Escallonias and Poplars, 
ims and Mountain Ash; but with all of these it is essential they should 
have a good start by being provided with suitable soil about their roots, so 
that they may become established quickly, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that all should be securely staked immediately they are planted. 
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ACETYLENE GAS REFUSE. 

Another note is about the value of acetylene gas refuse, a material which, 
it is stated, ‘‘has been used with excellent results if treated in the same 
way as gas-lime, namely, by spreading it on the land at the rate of half a 
ton per acre, and letting it be there for a fortnight. It should then be dug 
in, and a month later the soil should be again turned over so as to thoroughly 
incorporate the refuse with it. The crops were first-rate an1 no insect pests 
could be found in the ground.” 


MIXED OR HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


The writer of these notes would much like to help in everything con- 
cerning the garden, and especially the planning of mixed borders. General 
instructions are useful, but not always individually helpful, so we hope those 
who wish for information will give clear details upon those points in which 


they are most interested, 


A SOUTHERN TROUT STREAM. 


ECLUDED in the wildest parts 

of Dorsetshire, there flows a 

stream with clear gravelly 
bottom, many stretches of fast- 

rippling shallows alternating 

with deep, placid pools, where every 
form of fishing can be adopted, and 
with success, too, for the number of 
its fish is bewildering. If it happens 
that the angler hankers after the easy 
mode of wet-fly-fishing, there are 
countless runs where he may soon fill 
a basket by casting down stream, 
using almost any orthodox pattern of 
tly. If, on the other hand, he 
wishes to practise the more 
delicate art of dry-fly-fishing, there 
is game for the catching in long still 
reaches and deep pools. The stream 
is of considerable length and _plenti- 
fully endowed with fish from end to 
end, yet it is little known, since 
the entire course is in private owner- 
ship, and is not let. In these days, 
when even trout are highly educated, 
it is refreshing to find a stream in 
which they still will take a_ wet-fly 
readily as they did in the days when 
the number of fishermen was_ less. 
Let it not be supposed from this 
statement that the writer is personally 
an advocate of this form of fishing, 
since it was as a boy, and long before 
he had seen or heard of many fishermen whose names are 
famous to-day, that he adopted the method which is now 
known as dry-fly-fishing. At that time, after living a few 
years on the banks of the stream in question, it appeared to 





THE NOVICE’S POOL. 





HOLDING HIM OUT FROM THE REEDS. 


him that a floating fly was obviously more like the real article 
than one which was drawn against the stream in the old-fashioned 
way. Even now he has vivid recollections of going to see an 
exhibition of fishing by a certain celebrated angler, whose name 
was then getting famous as an exponent 
of the supposed new art of dry-fly-fishing. 
The boy’s surprise was only equalled by 
that of the older fisherman when the 
former explained by practical demon- 
stration that this form of fishing was 
one which he had long since learnt and 
adopted, after personal observation of 
the ways of fish and flies. 

The pictures which accompany this 
article may give some idea of the nature 
of the stream. Note “The Novice’s 
Pool;” where the waters come tumbling 
tumultuously down over an artificial 
waterfall, beneath which, in the many 
eddies, big and small fish lie eagerly 
waiting to seize anything which repre- 
sents a moving insect. Here there is no 
call for tiny dry-flies or skilled workmen 
with the rod. For, standing or sitting, 
in full view of the pool and fishing with 
anything ranging in size from a huge 
palmer to a medium-sized olive dun, 
even the youngest fisherman may suc- 
ceed with fly or even worms or other 
baits. Further down we come to 
shallow rapids where the wet-fly is 
always deadly, and anon to cool 
shady pools, deep and dark, where 
the river winds and is lost to view 
beneath overhanging trees. Here big 
fish are rising softly below the alder 
stumps, where the eddies wash down 
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all manner of in- 
sects over them. 
Turn again to that 
still, calm reach of 
waters deep and 
silent, a sudden 
change from the 
babbling stream 
above or below it. 
Lazily here the 
big fish lie, or 
slowly cruise 
around in quest of 
flies and other in- 
sect food. But it 
is not easy fishing. 
First must the 
angler be sure that 
he is quite invisi- 
ble; secondly that 
he has exactly a 
correct imitation 
of the real fly upon 
the water; and 
above all things 
let him not make 
one faulty cast, 
nor get a drag 
upon his fly sc 
long as it remains 
in sight of the fish. 
For these fish are old hands at the game, many of them 
having been caught and returned ere to-day. Some of 
the patriarchs among them defy the most skilful fisherman's 
efforts to catch them by daylight, never openly rising ata fly, 


WHERE SKILL AND THE 





ONDER THE TREES. 


and appearing to remain motionless as if glued to the bottom. 
But we know that even they, as the shades of night are falling, 
cannot resist the temptation of a good big sedge fly skilfully 
floated over them when attached to a fine cast. Eventide is the 
hour, and such a lure one to which even the most confirmed 
old cannibal fish, more like pike than trout in their habits, 
will often succumb in moments of weakness. These cannibal 
fish it is desirable to get out of a river at all costs, and 
yet they by nature are too cunning, or indolent, to take any 
form of floating fly. For these we have a different form of lure, 
and one which we have no compunction in offering to such 
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voracious — brutes. 
A tiny salmon 
fly bright with 
silver tinsel, cast 
and sunk deep, 
if slowly drawn 
beneath the water, 
is often found 
a deadly means 
of ridding pools 
from these mon- 
sters, and the end 
justifies the 
means. This 
southern stream is 
rich in weed and 
insect food, and 
hence, although it 
yields each year a 
splendid bag of 
fish,no appreciable 
difference in their 
numbets is appa- 
rent. Neither does 
it need to be arti- 
ficially restocked. 
In size its’ fish 
attain at times 
to weights exceed- 
ing 3lb. Fish of 
less than 1rJb. 
are seldom killed, and two rods have, on more than one occa- 
sion, taken over 100 trout of various sizes in the day. If 
it has been a boy’s good fortune to have been born and bred 
on the banks of such a stream, small credit is it te him if he 
shall, ere reaching man’s estate, develop into something rather 
above the average of fly-fishermen generally. No need is there 
for such an one to study articles or books written with the object, 
of giving hints to young anglers. Tor has not he always near at 
hand, waiting for his practical instruction, the real thing, the wild 
trout? And even in these days, when hosts of men are smitten 
with furor scribendt and rush into print to air their views for 
the supposed benefit of a younger generation, there exist certain 
youths whocan give many of these very writers a handsome beating 
at the river-side, for many of these, although unable to use a pen, 
can, undoubtedly, catch fish in places where some of the writers 
would often return with empty baskets, having left untold flies 
amid the bewildering mazes of overhanging trees, or high, 
waving grasses, along the river banks. C. LE. RapcLyrre. 


DRY-FLY ARE NEEDED 





SHALLOWS AND DEEPS. 









EYOND Barry Dock and westward till Port Talbot is 
reached, the coast of Glamorgan offers few harbouring 
inlets, but is essentially rockbound, its cliffs merely 
breaking where primeval rills nave formed little valleys 
reaching to the shore. On aspur hanging over the 

deepest and narrowest of these glens, man seems to have encamped 

and entrenched himself in quite early times, and as time went 
on the strong and stately castle of St. Donats took the place of 

a humbler detensive dwelling. It is of peculiar interest as being 

“the only ancient military building in the county which, having 

been always inhabited, is preserved without material alteration.” 

We have here, however, no Norman keep, no Angevin stronghold. 

Only remnants of the earlier Plantagenet age appear incorporated 

with the Lancastrian and Tudor work which followed. But from 

the wide area over which these occasional survivals crop up it is 
clear that about 1300 a well-fortified dwelling of considerable 
extent occupied the site, and was probably girdled by the very 
curtain-wallsthat appear in theillustration we give of thecastle in its 
entirety. Of this period the gatehouse offers, within and without, 
the most considerable remains. Yhe lancet windows (set wide 
apart on the outer side to admit of the portcullis working between 
them) must date from before the time of the first Edward, and 
the canopied chimney in the guardroom is distinctly Early 

English. This is by no means a dark and repellent apartment. 

The combination of two windows fitted with seats by 

the side of the fireplace gives much sense of cheerful comfort, 

and there are two other windows besides. But the defensive 
object of the building is not forgotten, and the wide shoot 
below the corbelled-out upper walk of the tower gave ample 
scope for the pouring down of hot unpleasantnesses, liquid 
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and solid, upon those who tried to scale the ditch and 
tamper with the drawbridge which was the precursor of the 
present easy ingress. 

At about the time when these earlier portions of the 
present castle were erected, a new family, of wealth and 
importance, began its ownership of St. Donats and took part 
in Glamorgan matters, governmental and social. The extreme 
desire of Elizabethan antiquaries to prove long ancestries, and their 
richly-imaginative mode of dealing with the subject, succeeded 
in placing the Stradling family at St. Donats as early as 1o0go. 
However, not only is there no reliable evidence that an [sterling 
was one of FitzHamon’s twelve knights, or that there were any 
such knights, but there is evidence to show that in the thirteenth 
century the family of Hawey possessed St. Donats, as well as 
manors in Somerset and Dorset, and that it was the heiress of this 
house that brotight all these estates in Edward I.’s time to Sir Peter 
Stradling, of aname and family of which there is noearlier English 
mention, and who had probably recently arrived from the Low 
Countries. Although they by no means deserted their Somerset- 
shire lands and interests, and occasionally served that county in the 
shrievalty and in Parliament, St. Donats seems very soon to have 
become the chief home of the Stradlings, and its development intoa 
castle of importance was assured. Its owners possessed a some- 
what wider horizon, and more intellectual culture, than most 
of their neighbours, and at least three generations in succession 
reached Jerusalem, that Ultima Thule of mediaval travelling. 
Of these, the Sir Edward who died in 1453 1s declared by 
Mr. Gamage, who studied the records of the Stradling family 
in 1726, before the scattering of their books and manuscripts, 
‘‘on his return to have brought from Italy a man of skilful 
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OUTER GATEHOUSE FROM WITHIN. 


hands in stone carving, who made the ornamental columns that 
we see even to this day facing us in the walls of St. Donats.” 
There is now no trace of such columns themselves, or of a place 
where they could have been, and as, by another account, Sir 
Edward died at Jerusalem, this Italian carver, who worked for a 
mere knight in a corner of Wales half a century before Torrigiano 
was employed in London by the King, is probably as mythical a 
person as the ‘* Conradus de Esterlinge from the citie of Danske ” 
who came to England with ‘*Swannes Kinge of Denmarke”’ in 
1000 A.D., and was placed at the top of the sixteenth century 
Stradling pedigree. Of the travels of Sir Edward’s son 
Harry we have more authentic details. There seems to be no doubt 
that he was an early diarist, as, in the study at St. Donats, 
Mr. Gamage saw “his booke of travels,” giving an account 
of all the lands 
and peoples’ he 
visited, and of the 
condition of Jerusa- 
lem as he found it. 
So scholarly was 
this fifteenth cen- 
tury knight that, 
attached to the 
diary, were * four 
superior poems ” 
on the Holy Sepul- 
chre in Latin, 
French, Welsh 
and Italian, the last 
“a language, with 
its books, much 
respected at St. 
Donats.” Allthese 
are now lost, but 
there still survives 
one of the travel- 
ler’s letters to his 
wife, written from 
Rome, and relating 
the adventures of 
himself and his 
companions on 
their journey out, 
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men had so perilous a way as we had, save only, worship 
be to God, we were not let in no place or tangled.” Earlier 
in his life, however, this same Sir Harry, much nearer home, 
had been seriously “let and tangled ”’; for as he sailed across 
Severn Sea from his Welsh to his Somerset home, he had 
been captured by Colyn Dolphin, a Breton pirate, and put to 
such heavy ransom that manors in three counties had to be sold 
to raise the needed sum of 2,000 marks. A terror to the Severn 
Channel was this Colyn, whom now Sir Harry, smariing under 
the indignity and the loss to his estate, determined tocapture. He 
built the watch-tower which, though much repaired under 


STAIRWAY TO CHAPEL AND RAMPARTS. 


James I., stili crowns the opposite side of the glen to the castle, 
and set men to observe the comings and goings of the pirate, who, 
sailing along one winter night, mistook this new erection for 
Dunraven Tower, 
and thus, getting 
wrong in his bear- 
ings, was cast 
ashore on Nash 
Sands, and with 
all his crew was 
summarily strung 
up by Sir Harry. 
The castle by this 
time must to a 
great extent have 
assumed its present 
proportions. — Its 
owners mated pru- 
dently, either for 
money or position. 
Sir Harry married 
a sister of Herbert 
of Raglan, whose 
strong Yorkish 
partisanship 
gained him the 
Earldom of Pem- 
broke from 
EdwardIV Before 
him, Sir Edward 
had taken to 
wife Jane, daugh- 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” ter to Cardinal 
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Beaufort—who had been a husband before he was a clerk—andthus 
reached relationship to the House of Lancaster. But earlier than 
these social had come several financial marriages, and if Sir 
kdward was a rich man and able to rebuild his house in the 
ampler fashion of his day, it was because, through his grand- 
mother, he inherited, wholiv in the case of the Berkrolls and 
partly in the case of the Turbervilles, the estates of these two 
important Glamorgan families. Thus was the fifteenth century 
stamp given to the castle which makes it so interesting to us 
to - day, later 
work bei ng 
matters of ex- 
terior detail or 
interior deco- 
ration rathet 
than radical 
idditions to or 
replacements 
of the main 
tabric. The 
ereat anti- 
quarian know- 
ledge and 
architectura! 
taste of its 
present owner 
has now. re- 
paired the 
ravages of 
time and of 
Victorian ‘‘re- 
storers,” and 
our illustra- 
tions show the 
quite remark- 
able archzo- 
logical and 
wsthetic value 
of this pile of 
mnediwval 
buildings. 
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speaking, the pictures explain themselves, and we shall 
make but a few comments as to the exterior features. 
Passing through the Eariy English gatehouse already 
alluded to, we find ourselves in the outer bailey which the 
curtain-wall encircles. It has been, as time went on, so largely 
filled with additional buildings that only small and detached 
portions remain open. Crossing it, we reach the second gate- 
house, whence we enter the inner bailey or courtyard. On the left 
lies the hall, its ample projecting porch surmounted by a little oriel- 
windowed 
room, and bal- 
anced by the 
equal projec- 
tion of the 
great recess of 
the hall. The 
whole is an 
excellent and 
typical com- 
position, 1ts 
massiveness 
lightened by 
the grotesque 
gargoyles and 
the wrought 
stone mould- 
ing and nnials 
of the pierced 
and crenel- 
lated parapet. 
lsoth this and 
a more general 
view of the 
courtyard are 
given. The 
upper storey 
on the left- 
hand side of 
the latter is 
called the 
ema peck, 
“COUNTRY LIFE” though there 
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remain no interior evidences cf such a use. But above isa pic- 
turesque little belfry whose bell-rope, passing down a hollow in the 
wali, might be pulled by the priest in his room below sitting in the 
quaint little windowed excrescence, which overlooks the whole 
court and where, between gatehouse and chapel building, the 
steep stone steps—like a bit of an Itulian hill town—climb up to 
the chapel door and thence to the rampart walk. The awkward 
and useless minaret-like structures rising above the inner gate- 
house are mere “ungetatable ” boxes on solid columns of masonry 

additions of a mid-Victorian owner who thought them an 
“improvement” on Gothic architecture, They might well share 
the fate of most of his other additions and insertions and be 
swept away. Many roundels are built into the castle walls, but 
are of different dates and origin. There are stone ones with 
coats of arms of Stradlings and allied families such as that over 
the gatehouse arch. These are English work of Elizabeth’s 
day, and were, no doubt, suggested by earlier ones, such as that 
with the bust of Caligula between the gatehouse windows. It 
is one of a pair—the other is in the hall—similar to the eight 
which Wolsey used at Hampton Court. They are of Italian 
terra-cotta, and as the Pope is said to have sent over twelve, and 
one other pair is known, these are likely to be the last of 
the set and to have been brought here by the fourth Sir Edward. 
He was Sir Harry’s grandson, and was knighted in 1514 under 
the Royal banner in the church at Tournay, which town had 
recently been captured and annexed. This faithful fighter of 
King Hal’s shared his master’s amorous disposition, ‘Though 
land was granted in the parish of St. Bbride—a suggestive name 
—to eleven of his natural children, it was clearly not enough to 
meet their requirements, as complaint is made that they had ‘no 
other living but by extortion and pilling of the King’s subjects.”” In 
1535 he died, and less gay and comfortable times awaited his 
legitimate son, Sir Thomas. The religious differences found him 
on the side of the older faith, which was well enough when Mary 
was Queen, and he sat in her Parliament and on her heresy 
commission; but it rendered him suspect under Elizabeth, and 
what seems to us a most trivial matter lodged him in the Tower. 
A storm broke an ash tree in twain at St. Donats, and at the 
fracture the inner and darker sections seemed to stand out 
against the outer and lighter ones in the figure of a cross. To 
minds suffering from religious friction and excitement, this 
natural accident appeared marvellous and was soon improved 
into a miracle, and when ‘‘those wao could not conveniently go 
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thither asked others to shew them a faithful drawing,” very 
complete and elaborate pictures of a cross were made in London 
to Sir Thomas’s order. Copies were soon freely disseminated, 
and a poem pointing a highly Catholic moral added. The matter 
came to Cecil’s ears at a critical moment, when he thought a few 
examples had best be made, and Sir Thomas found himself in 
durance. After a while, however, the Lords of the Council, 
‘“*having compassion of his ympotencye and aige,” let him go 
home after taking his bond for reappearance before them if 
called upon. He was a martyr to gout, and spent much of his 
later time in his chamber, so that long before his death in 1571 
his energetic and capable son was managing matters at St. Donats 
and in the neighbourhood. Born in 1529, Edward, “ 5th of the 
name,” went from Oxford to Rome, whence he returned to sit 
in Mary’s Parliaments, as did his father, whose religious views 
he would then have shared. Bat he took care to conform to the 
new régime, and his correspondence with Secretaries of State and 
Presidents of Wales shows him to have ever been the trusted 
friend of the Government. He was knighted in 1575, and thrice 
was he Sheriff, no sinecure office at a time when we hear of 
‘*disorders and garboyles comitted wthin the county of Glamorgan, 
whereof is like to ensue a greater inconvenience and daunger 
then may well be endured wthout speedy reformagon.” Nor was his 
office of Commissioner of Piracy without its troubles, for barks 
plying between the various ports from Bristol to Barnstaple were 
in Ganger of being robbed, and pirates lurked in tbe inlets of the 
South Wales Coast. Moreover, the Cardiff townsmen were apt to 
aid and abet such, and if they were severely dealt with would 
complain to their lord, the Earl of Pembroke, who would forcibly 
ask ** Cosen Stré linge” what he meant by such interference. 
Public business was only part of the fifth Sir Edward's local 
activities. The endless requests for legal interference, friendly 
intervention or pecuniary aid which reached him from kinsmen 
and neighbours, prove the high estimation in which both his 
kindliness and his judgment were held. The produce of his deer 
park was in general demand, and sheriffs of all counties around 
were not slow, when the visit of the assize judge was expected, to 
pray him to * bestowea bucke” or ‘*healpe them to a peece ot 
fleashe.” But though an active administrator and helpful friend, 
he was also a student and a lover of letters. He befriended John 
Davys, of whose Welsh grammar—long a standard work—he 
had 1,250 copies printed. He built the Cowbridge Grammar 
School, and formed a library at St. Donats. He himself went 
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deeply, and with more zeal than discretion, into the study of 
genealogies, and wrote his ‘* Winning of the Lordship of 
Glamorgan out of the Welshmen’s Hands” with a view of 
numbering an Esterling among FitzHamon’s knights, and 
thus establishing his own eleventh century pedigree. Engineering 
also came within Sir Edward’s wide compass, so_ that 
Wood, in the Athene, tells us that he was “at the charge 
of such Herculean works for the public good that no man 
in his time went beyond him.”’ He tried to make the Ogmore inlet 
into a practicable harbour, and he built the St. Donats sea-wall, 
where the turbulent waters ever threaten to encroach and sweep 
up the glen to where the now roofless ‘barracks’ stand. 
The date and purpose of this 300ft. range of buildings are 
uncertain. 

There is a Gothic feeling lingering about the doorways and 
windows suggesting the earlier years of the sixteenth century. 
But country masons doing simple work often maintained tradi- 
tional forms, so that Sir Edward may have built them for 
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defensive or anti-piratic purposes. Certain it is that a cousin, 
appointed in 1679 to raise a Welsh contingent for the Irish War, 
knows no other to whom he can so well apply for men not 
‘*exceedinge rawe ”; and in his will Sir Edward leaves his successor 
‘all manner of double bases, single bases, muskets, calivers, 
pistols, pikes, steel saddles, jacks, bows and arrows, and other 
provision and furniture touching and for the wars.” If the 
barracks were not built, they certainly seem to have been used, 
in his day. To him, too, we must owe the charming hanging 
gardens descending along the slope of the glen from castle to 
barracks, and presenting, as the illustrations hint, a whole series 
of varied terraces and long stairways. To-day they are rich in 
shrubs and glowing with flowers, but were then the site of that vine- 
yard which made Sir Edward’s cellar of good repute among the 
many friends and neighbours who thank him so warmly for his 
“‘good cheare.” This subject, however, introduces us to the 
interior of St. Donats, of which we must defer our description 
until our next issue. 
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A Toprsy-TURVY SUMMER. 


HIS has been a dishevelled, scrambling, topsy-turvy sort of 


summer. On the average most things have been late, but others 

have been early, so that times and seasons have become all 

muddled up. The cuckoo was calling its perfect note in the 

third week in July, and at the end of the same week the martins 

were gathering on the telegraph-wires for flight. I had intended 
this summer to make a visit to Wicken Fen in June in order to take certain 
June insects which are peculiar to the locality, but circumstances prevented 
my going until mid-July. On arrival I was told by the local experts that 
the particular June moths which I was after were peculiarly scarce this year. 
The reason soon became plain 

UNTIMELY MOTHS. . 

On the first day I saw none of them. On the second a solitary capture 
rewarded me. That night a few more specimens turned up, and next day 
they were out in abundance. This occurred with two separate moths, each 
of which, though normally a June species, only began to emerge in the 
middle of July. Yet on these same days other insects which belong properly 
to August appeared three weeks before their time. June and August 
creatures were coming out simultaneously in mid-July. It seemed as if the 
inclement weather had retarded the earlier species beyond their proper 
season, Then a few warm days gave them courage to appear. At the same 
time, the later insects, as if with foreknowledge of the uncertain weather 


abroad, thought that they, too, had better seize the golden opportunity of 
present sunshine, so they anticipated their dates by as much as the others 
lagged behind. All over England I imagine that collectors who are 
accustomed to go on a fixed date to take certain insects in their pet 
localities must, this year, have suffered grievous disappointment. 
Natrurk’s ROUTINE 

Yet, on the whole, Nature somehow gets through the year’s routine 
without omitting a detail. In the first week in August I stood in a Norfolk 
lane (a ‘‘ drift” they call it there) to watch a young cuckoo, a.ready so nearly 
mature that when it flew it was barely distinguishable from a last season’s 
bird, being fed by the foster-parent hedge-sparrows while sitting on a gate. 
From the field near by the whistle of the first golden plovers (ouly two or 
three in a flock of fifty lapwings) came to us, and a newly emerged tortoise- 
shell butterfly fluttered about some purple loosestrife at cur feet, which was 
just breaking into flower. Every yeur, presumably, this same corner of the 
drift sees these four things coincide—the first tortoiseshell, out in time to 
welccme the earliest opening loosestrife buds and the newly-arrived golden 
plovers, forerunners of the larger flocks to follow, find the laggard young 
cuckoo stiil being petted by its tiny pseudo-parents. 

THE ASSERTIVENESS OF THE CUCKOO. 

Of all young perching birds the infant cuckoo has surely the most 
character, It is, in many traits, a truculent and forbidding character, but it 
is impossible not to admire its faculty for making its way in the world, All 
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other young birds, if you approach them in the nest, either crouch motionless 
or open their beaks idiotically to be fed; but the young cuckoo almost from 
the very beginning assumes a definite attitude of intelligent hostility towards 
you. He resents your appearance, and tells you so in that razor-edged 
nursery voice (surely about the shrillest tongue that any bird is blessed with) 
as he lifts himself in the nest and ruffles his sprouting feathers at you in 
ridiculous menace. At an age when other nestlings are barely animate, mere 
podgy little sacs for the assimilation of food,the young cuckoo has well- 
developed antipathies and undoubted courage. He isa person, He already 
has two or three murders to his infant credit, and is asserting himself and 
bullying his way through life. Above all, he bullies his foster-parents, for, if 
you watch one being fed, each time either bird brings him a mouthful of food 
you will see him first take the food and then jab at the feeder savagely with 
his beak. I honestly pitied those two little hedge-sparrows in the lane, 
slaving all day to keep the fat sluggard on the gate well nourished, and 
getting only peckings and abuse for their pains. 
INCREASE OF THE TURTLE-DOVE. 

Among the birds which have increased of late years none seems to me 
to be multiplying more rapidly than the turtle-dove. Each year the birds 
appear in appreciably larger numbers, and each year their crooning note 
becomes, especially in the early morning and late afternoon, more and more 
the dominating sound of the woods. Here in Cambridgeshire, in the part of 
Norfolk witn which I am most familiar, and in the district of Sussex in 
which [ spent a great part of last month—in all of these neighbourhoods, at 
least, the turtle-dove is perceptibly commoner than the wood-pigeon. Not 
many years ago, or so it seems to me, while every coppice echoed the wood- 
pigeon’s note, the cry of a turtle-dove was a sound sufficiently infrequent to 
make one stop and listen to it. 

Woob-PIGEON’S NOTE. 

That the former must have been much the more generally heard appears 
to be proved by the fact that almost everybody, however ignorant of country 
things, knows the wood-pigeon’s voice, while it is the exception (among non- 
bird-lovers) to find one who recognises that of the turtle-dove. The two are 
easily enough distinguished, for while the turtle-dove ‘ 
monotonously on one note, the wood-pigeon reiterates a rhythmical bar of five 
unequal notes with the range of a full tone. Yet the person who does not 
profess to be familiar with birds will constantly, on hearing a turtie-dove, say 
or 
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‘* Listen to that wood-pigeon,” and we may be frequently appealed to 
informaticn as to what kind of bird the turtle-dove is when seen upon the 
wing (looking all brownish and almost keen-winged enough to be mistaken fora 
hawk) by persons who recognise at sight the blue-grey wood-pigeon with the 
white bars on its wings. All of which shows that the wood-pigeon has always 
been the commoner and more familiar of the two, whereas now over large 
areas (of course, in summer) the turtle-dove is the more numerous. 


BARBARY Doves IN NORFOLK. 

I know one house in Norlolk where some five years ayo a pair of 
Barbary doves were liberated and nested in the shrubbery. They multiplied 
until in the course of three or four years there were ten or a dozen of the 
doves, all extraordinarily tame, and with a somewhat disconcerting habit of 
flying straight from the shrubbery to settle with a flop on the heads or 
shouiders of persons playing croquet on the lawn. Last year one of the hen 
birds mated with a wild turtle-dove, which (having been caught and detained 
in an aviary when migrating-time came round) has since become even tamer 
than any of its Barbary cousins; and among the birds which now come to 
make friends with the croquet players are hybrids between the two— 
conspicuously handsome birds of the general biscuit colour of the Barbary 
dove, with turtle-dove markings on the back and full turtle-dove tails. But 
the colony—alas !—is dying out. Last winter the marauding hoodie 
crows discovered that the doves were succulent eating and easy to catch as 
they flew across the open lawn. Only two pairs survived to breed this 
spring, and now it seems the tawny owls have taken a hint from the crows. 
At all events, only the turtle-dove and its Barbary mate and two young 
hybrids remain, while bodies of Barbary doves have been found with their 
heads wrenched off in a manner which is significantly suggestive of the brown 
owl’s work, H. P. R., 
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FROM THE FARMS. 

GREEN MANURING. 

ONG before anybody thought about the leguminous plants 
fixing the nitrogen of the air, practical farmers had 
learnt the value of green manuring. They were in the 
habit of sowing pulse and ploughing it in at an early 
state of its growth. Leguminous plants were chosen 

because they are deep rooted and penetrate the sub-soil. Green 
manuring may be recommended for sandy soils and where it is 
desired to give humus. It was the success obtained by M. 
Schultz at Lupitz, in Saxony, in green manuring light sandy soil 
with lupines that first directed attention to the value of leguminous 
crops as a means of adding nitrogen to the soil. At Woburn 
many experiments of this kind have been carried out during the 
course of years. It has been found that rape and mustard give 
a better result when followed by wheat and barley. This is 
curious, as tares, being leguminous, add twice as much nitrogen 
to the soil as do mustard or rape. The cause of the disap- 
pearance or non-working of the nitrogen is awaiting investigation. 
An objection to the practice of green manuring is that it occupies 
the land for a considerable time to the exclusion of profitable 
crops, and for this reason it is usually better to feed cattle with 
the green crop and distribute the manure over the land. 
Drvyinc Fruits, 

A character of the present season is the immense quantity of 

fruit that has been produced. The year is almost a record one 
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for plums; and we hear that in some parts of the country goose- 
berries have been so pientiful that they have been left unplucked 
on the bushes, as they would not pay the expense of sending them 
to market. From nearly all the growing centres come reports 
that there is going to be a glut of plums; and apples and pears 
are also very plentiful. The year, therefore, would seem a very 
favourable one for using the evaporator. Some years ago Mr. 
James Harper of Stroud made some experiments from which 
useful conclusions may be drawn. The year in which he tried it 
was one in which plums could be purchased of the finest quality 
at 5s. 6d. a hundredweight. They lose about three-quarters of 
their weight in drying, and when dried would, therefore, cost about 
2}d. a pound or 22s. 6d. a hundredweight. The cost of drying 
worked out at 1d. a pound, so that the total cost to the 
producer would be 3}d.a pound. Plum drying ina year like 
the present ought to be taken seriously in hand, the most suitable 
kinds being Monarch, Prince Englebert, Victoria, White 
Perdrigon and Czar. Mr. Udale, who discussed the question 
in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society for 1902, arrived 
at the conclusion that apples, when they could be purchased at 
less than 5s. a hundredweight, might be advantageously dried. 
At the same time, he also dried many herbs, such as parsley, 
sage, mint, thyme, savory and marjoram, and he treated vegetables 
in the same way. All this is worth remembering just now, 
because the year has been extremely favourable to the production 
of these plants. 
SoutH oF Lonpon. 

Considering the conspicuous absence of sunshine all through 
the summer, the harvest in the counties south of London is ina 
very much more forward stage than might have been expected. 
Generally speaking, at the moment of writing the corn is cut, 
and where it is still standing is of a fine ripe colour, which 
could hardly have been anticipated with so little sunshine. It is, 
moreover, a very good crop, heavy in the ear and, what is more 
in accordance with natural expectations, unusually long in the 
stalk. The weather for the harvesting still has a very unsettled 
look, but if any favour be at length shown by the clouds, the 
present aspect of affairs seems to promise that over most of the 
South of England the corn will be well off the fields by the 
commencement of partridge-shooting—always supposing, whicli 
the reports seem to indicate as doubtful, that there are many 
partridges there to shoot. 

THE RaAIN-GAUGE. 

In such a summer as that we have just passed, it is a constant 
astonishment to the man who has memories of perpetually 
holding up his umbrella and changing his wet clothes, to read 
that, according to rain-gauges and the like automatic means of 
ineasurement, the rainfall has been if anything rather below than 
above the normal standard. The explanation is that though the 
rain has been so very frequent there has not been much of the 
abundant downfall which assures us that a great deal of water is 
falling. In spite of that, the surface springs have certainly held 
out to a later date than usual; the writer speaks from experience 
in a dry part of the South of England. No doubt the constant 
slight wetting of the ground’s surface has helped them, and in 
the absence of heat and sun, the evaporation must: of necessity 
have been comparatively small. The deep-level wells, on the 
contrary, have not been lasting out very well in those parts of the 
country in which the water supply is apt to be deficient ; but 
they, of course, are not affected by the weather of the moment, 
but depend on stores which often take a long time to reach their 
depth. 

Hicuways. 

That useful body the Highways Protection League is doing 
its utmost in the attempt to improve the conditions of the 
highways. We do not quite sympathise with the antipathy 
of many of its members to motor-cars, as the effect of this 
is to discourage a highly- promising kind of invention. At 
the same time, it would be useless for the motorist to deny 
that he makes the roads much less comfortable to the pedestrian, 
and the new traffic imperatively demands that a new kind 
of road should be made for it. <A civil engineer at the 
meeting said there could be no doubt that to construct 
the roads of the country so as to be dustless and to with- 
stand the friction of motor traffic was a physical impossibility ; 
but this is taking a rather pessimistic view of the situation. 
Some very great change in our highways would be required, if 
for nothing else, because of the heavy traction engines that now 
traverse them. The engine has got on to the road, and it must 
remain there; but it is quite true that the track at Brooklands, 
though carefully constructed for great speed, has given way 
under the friction of the tyres. This means that roads of a still 
more durable nature will have to be constructed. The sooner 
this proposition is grasped by the country the better, because 
there can be no mistaking the fact that travelling on the 
roads under the present conditions has lost all its comfort 
and pleasure. But the reform will have to begin with Parlia 
ment. While the Highway rate is assessed as at present, we 
can entertain no hope of practical reform being effected. 
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THE FLOWER OF. ., 
REMEMBRANCE. 


TELL you what, Miss Ellern, that there smelly old tree 
must be cut down, its flowers pison the air, and its roots 
pison the ground.” The old gardener who spoke was 
surprised at the fervour with which the woman he called 
Miss Ellern pleaded for the life of the elder-tree. ‘If I 

don’t cut it down,” he persisted, ‘all your rose-bushes will go 

home like this lot here.” 

Ellen looked at “this lot here” and thought that in their 
“going home” they looked as disreputable as any all-night-out 
straggler; their pink and buff flowers drooped as if in shame from 
the shrivelled leafless branches. But though she sighed for her 
roses, she said firmly, ‘‘ 1 need not plant any more tea-roses here, 
and | can’t have the elder cut down, Tim.” 

““\Vhatever makes you set such store on it, Miss?” 

Gentle mockery shone from Ellen’s eyes as she answered, 
‘* Perhaps it is because its old name is the same as mine. A man 
once said 


6s 


’ 


impe on an ellerne and if thine apple be swete, 

Mochel merveile me thynketh, 
which means, Tim, that if you graft apples on to an elder-tree, it 
would be marvellous to find them sweet.” 

*¢] should think so, indeed,” scoffed Tim. ‘* Excuse me Miss, 
that furrin gent may be a friend of vourn, but le ain’t no gardener. 
You would think that anyone but a born fool would know that 
you can only graft like with like, and apples and elders don’t 
belong to the same fambly, not by a long chalk. But you need 
not be scared that I will touch the old tree. I have always heard 
that a soft heart and a soft yead go in pairs, but Lor’ bless you, 
Miss Ellern, I would spare the life of the biggest earth-robbing 
plant in the garden, if so be as ’twould be your wish.” 

“Thank you, Tim, you always give me food for thought, or 
is it thought for food?” 

As the old man went off chuckling, Ellen pondered for a 
moment as to whether it were he or she to whom he imputed the 
soft heart and the soft ** yead.” Then she gazed up at the white 
clusters above her and felt again what she could not and would 
not have told to the gardener. The flowers that some people find 
rank in scent were honey-sweet to her. As in the old fairy 
tale, each blossom was a veritable ‘ flower of remembrance!”’ 
For the elder tree’ was to her the symbol of youth and hot, 
glorious summer. As she gazed the garden wall seemed to melt 
away. Once more she was scrambling along the steep bank of 
a hedge with a boy companion, she felt the heat of the sun 
blazing down on her head, while her hat filled with brier roses hung 
upon her arm, Again they stayed to rest under the shade of an 
elder tree. While she fanned herself with a dock leaf, he pulled out 
his knife and fashioned a whistle out of an elder branch. How 
plainly she could see him before her; a tuft of his hair sticking 
up straight through the rent between the brim and the crown of 
his hat; and how clever they had both thought bis performance 
when, the whistle being finished, he had made upa tune all on 
three notes. He had given the whistle to her, and she had lost 
it without regret, though there came a time when she would have 
treasured it. The 
tune remained 
her’s for ever. 
Later still came 
a time when 
she was in hot 
rebellion against 
fate, and then that 
simple tune 
sounded in her 
ears with madden- 
ing iteration. But, 
being more sensi- 
tive than senti- 
mental, that phase 
had passed, and 
now, boy, tuneful 
piping and elder 
tree made one 
delightful picture 
to be seen at will. 

That same 
afternoon Ellen 
was playing on the 
piano, when a 
visitor was shown 
in. It was the 
boy-companion 
home from India, 
now grown into a 
very lean and 
somewhat learned 
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asked after his wife, and his child her adopted but as yet unseen 
nephew; then said, “Should you have known me again if we had 
met as strangers?” 

‘Well, I cannot tell; you have altered a lot.” 

‘IT should have known you anywhere,” said Ellen, half 
turning to the piano again and playing softly with one hand. 

‘* What is that tune?” 

* Does it not remind you of anything?” she asked. 

** Why, of course, it is the call the goat herds pipe up in the 
hills.” 

Ellen shook her head. ‘It is the tune composed by you long 
years ago on a elder wood whistle.” 

“*Pardon me, | have never made up a tune in my life. You 
must be thinking of another fellow.” 

Ellen smiled; then for the first time she noticed that his head 
was bare where the upright tuft of hair used to grow. “ Yes, it 
must have been another fellow,” she asserted, ‘* but come down 
the garden and see old Tim; he at any rate has not altered.” 

‘¢] don’t think you are changed as much as I did at first; your 
eyes stilllaugh like they used to, though now I can’t guessthe joke.” 
‘« Tim tells me I have a soft ‘ yead,’”’ said Ellen hastily. 

‘‘] should have that brute of a tree up,” said the judge 
looking at its dying companions. 

“1 could not spare it.” 

‘Why ever not? you have plenty of shade without it,” 

‘© Yes, but not sun—I mean its blossom steeped in boiling 
water is good for the complexion.” 

‘* Well! if that is all the good of it, it is not of much use 
to ” then he stopped in confusion as he looked at Ellen’s face, 
which was almost as sunburnt as his. 

But her laugh reassured him. ‘ Who knows,” she said, 
“without elder-flower water I might have freckles as weil.”’ 

But when he left, she still stood and gazed up at the elder-tree. 
“ What about putting anything in the place of them there roses ? 
It’s the wrong time to move bushes, but luckily it’s a cool summer,” 
said Tim’s voice in her ears. Perhaps it was the dew falling that 
made her eyes look wet, for she said cheerfully: ‘* Once a gardener 
planted rue in the border where a queen let fall a tear, but my 
border is a place for smiles, so we will have brier roses, they grow 
well near elder. But tell me, Tim, has my face altered very much 
in the last twenty years ?”’ 

“Bless you, no, Miss Ellern, barring wiskers, you are the 
living image of your old grandpa and always were.” 

“Truth and a cool summer are alike bracing, therefore, 
Tim, if you fetch the spade, I will do the digging.” Wis. 


A GOLDEN ; 
KAGLE?S YOUTH. 


HE eaglet, whose growth is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, was hatched out on April 28th in an eyrie 
situated on a rock some 3oft. high and 1,600ft. above 
sea-level. About the middle of March the parent bird 
began to brood, and evidently commenced to sit when 

one egg only had been laid, as one chick was hatched a day or so 
before its companion. A photograph representing the two very 
tiny chicks was 
taken on May 6th, 
when they were, 
roughly, eight days 
old. At this time 
the parent bird was 
sitting close on 
them, and I had a 
good view of her 
from a distance of 
only &8ft. or oft. 
before she caught 
sightof me. When 
the chicks were 
very small the 
mother provided 
them with squir- 
rels “and _ grouse, 
and later on chiefly 
grouse, hares and 
rabbits were sup- 
plied. A second 
photograph was 
obtained on May 
19th. At that date 
the young eagles 
had not altered 
much in appear- 
ance, except that 
they had _ be- 
come considerably 
larger. When | 
reached the eyrie 
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I] found one bird 
crouching peril- 
ously near to the 
edge of the nest, 
So descended and 
placed them as fat 
AS possible in ia 
safe position, and 
where they could 
most easily — be 
photographed. 
Even at first the 
eyrie is rather flat, 
and after the 
young have been 
in it for a week 
or two it becomes 
quite devoid of any 
depression, and the 
eaglets when 
standing near the 
edge are in great 
danger of over- 
balancing  them- 
selves. I did not 
avain. visit the 
eyrie until June 
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a finer bird. I had 
left some lunch 
paper in the 
vicinity of the nest, 
and the chick had 
evidently been 
tearing it up, pos- 
sibly thinking it 
was good for food. 
On June 29th the 
eaglet had reached 
the advanced age 
of nine weeks, and 
was now very like 
his parents, except 
that the tail was as 
yet very short, and 
the feathers of the 
neck had only 
commenced to 
erow. It seemed 
strange that these 
neck feathers 
should be so late 
in forming, ‘hen 
the others were 
already nearly full 


Sth. On reaching — Ss. P) Gerdon. SIX WEEKS OLD Copyright orown. The eaglet 


the nest it was 

found quite empty, and I had fears that the young had been 
stolen. At the bottom of the rock, however, I heard a “click, 
click, click,’ and saw some 3o0ft. beneath me an_ eaglet, 
calling loudly 1 soon descended, and searched carefully for his 
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companion, without success, however. Evidently both young 
birds had fallen from the eyrie, and it is wonderful that one even 
had escaped instant death. The other had probably been killed 
by the fall and been carried off by a fox, for it is most unlikely 
that the latter animal would venture to attack a live eaglet of any 
size. The mother bird had constructed a kind of eyrie round 
her surviving child, who strongly resented a human intruder, but 
was gradually, as it were, won over, and consented to have his 
photograph taken. He was then five weeks old, and had lost 
a great deal of the down. The old bird once came in sight, 
soaring overhead at a great height, but did not venture near. A 
week later, the eaglet was again visited, and though there was no 
great change in his appearance, still he was gradually becoming 


had gained one 
advantage through his fall, for whereas, had he still remained in 
the eyrie, he would have been in rather cramped quarters, at the 
foot of the rock he was able to walk about, and had changed his 
ground several yards since my last visit. He was now almost 
ready for flight—in fact, I think, had he known his own powers 
he would have sailed off—-so great care was exercised in 
approaching. However, I was enabled to cbtain a photograph 
which must be rather uncommon, for it depicts him in the act of 
yawning! by keeping quite quiet he soon lost his fear of me, 
and even took pieces of grouse from my hand, while pieces of 
banana skin he swallowed with relish. Often he would look back 
up to the rock above him, evidently expecting his mother, and on 
these occasions very nearly overbalanced, and had to make a 
desperate flap of his wings to keep his balance. ‘This seemed to 
annoy him greatly, and after each balancing feat he kept for some 
time motionless, with head near the ground, as if thinking matters 
over. The place simoly swarmed with ants, which insisted on 
crawling up his legs, to his extreme vexation. But beyond 
looking at these insects long and steadily, he took no action 
except biting his leg once ; he also scratched his head thoughtfully. 
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A young stag grazing ncar was a source of 
interest to him awhile, as were also moths 
and butterflies which hovered near. Once 
he yawned wide and stretched his leg, and I 
just snapped him before the end of the yawn. 
He often seemed deep in thought, and at length 
set out on a leisurely walk, going some 5oyds., 
and repeatedly looking for the parent bird. I 
noticed that the bigger the young eagle grew the 
less food there was near him, and am of opinion 
that latterly the old bird came only once, or per- 
haps twice, in the course of the day. Suddenly 
the eaglet called loudly several times in great 
excitement, and, looking up, I saw the parent 
bird come soaring over the hill, carrying a grouse 
in her talons. On seeing me, she rose in spirals 
to a great height, and, not wishing to disturb 
her, I left the spot as quickly as_ possible. 
lor the last time I visited the eaglet on July 5th. 
On reaching the ground, there was no appearance 
of the young bird; but suddenly the eaglet was 
seen flyirg away quite strongly in a northerly 
direction. Ile soared in great style for his first 
flight, and I thought | should certainly n >t see 
him again, when, in trying to light on the top 
of a pine tree, he missed his mark and fell to 
the ground. The tree was some 2ooyds. off, but, 
marking the position carefully, the eaglet was 
found after a little searching. He had dropped 
into a dead branch, and must have had rather a 
severe fall, for he had left some ot his down 
on the branches. By carefully stalking, I got 
one or two snap-shots of him; but the light, 
unfortunately, was very poor, with heavy rain 
showers. Just as I was putting in a plate to 
take him within a few feet, he slowly began to 
walk straight towards me, and stood on the top of 
an antheap about 2ft. from the camera, gazing 
intently into the lens. He did not remain 
long enough for me to photograph him, how- 
ever, but walked off, holding his wings wide- 
spread, and making a very fine picture indeed. 
I watched with interest when he came to water 
to see whether he would wade across, which 
he did after a little hesitation. Evidently he 
wished to be left in peace, for he always walked 
on steadily, and my last glimpse of him was 
through the pine trees, where he was looking ex- 
pectantly for his mother. In this forest I think 
there are several pairs nesting in unknown sites, 
for lately as many as six were seen together 
soaring over a mountain loch. <A short time ago, while sheltering 
behind a cairn on a mountain top, I heard a great commotion, and 
a golden eagle passed within a few yards, hotly pursued bya pair 
of common gulls. The latter, although making angry swoops at 
the king of birds, yet never dared actually to strike him, and he flew 
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on, taking'very little interest in his pursuers. Witha great many 
eyries annually yielding one or two eaglets, there is little fear for 
the present for this noble bird of prey; but his near relative the 
osprey has, it is to be feared, been banished for ever from the lochs 
and mountains of Scotland. Seton P. Gorpon. 
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THE DOG MOORS. 
[Rom A CORRESPONDENT. | 

ERY nearly all the moors in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland are dog moors for the first fortnight in 
most seasons. Few Scottish lairds would like to 
see the grouse rentals of Yorkshire ruling in Scotland, 
where, bird for bird, the rate is twice, or three times, 
as much as that of the driving moors of Yorkshire. There tos. 
a brace is a good price, and we have the late Mr. Watson 
Lyall’s experienced estimate of Scottish values as from £1 to 
£115s. abrace. Consequently there is reason for those who prefer 
sport every day to sport but a few times in a year to regard 
Yorkshire methods in Scotland as a little premature, to say the 
least. Moreover, the best seasons on the big moors have occurred 
during the exclusive reign of the dog days pure and simple. 
Not even the Hunthill and the Moy bags at their best can throw 
into the shade the 10,600 grouse killed in one season at Glen- 

buchat, or acre for acre come near doing it. 

There has been a good deal of premature prophecy of 
evil about the grouse this season, which are more than an 
average stock generally. In some _ places they are in 
record numbers, and in only a few are they very much 
below the average. The bad area for grouse is divided 
very widely. The area inflicted by that heather and food 
complaint, which was erroneously called ‘the disease,” in the 
spring extended from South-East Aberdeenshire across the whole 
of South and Central Perth, Forfarshire and up to the marches 


of Rannoch and Argyllshire. It hit the Callander district to the 
south, and embraced the Valley of the Tay and the Glen of the 
Tummel. All the ground was not affected, though, and some of 
the hills in this district lost no old birds and few young ones, 
whereas on other hills a remnant of packed old birds all the 
season have scouted the idea of breeding. The second bad area 
is that of the Border Counties, but more particularly the English 
side, reaching as low down as Tees:ale in Yorkshire, where that 
county marches with Westmorland. The last-named district 
does not much affect the prospects of shooters over dogs, who 
have had good sport even in the stricken area of the Highlands. 
For instance, Mr. George Clark’s party at Faskally shot 40 
brace, which compares favourably with some earlier years, but 
not with the first day’s bag of last season, when about double as 
many grouse were killed. Sir Neil Menzies was out with five guns 
on the Twelfth, and got 105 brace, and with another gun on the 
following day he bagged 139 brace, which compares well with the 
Menzies Castle bag of 122 brace of last season. Nevertheless, 
one has to go North, beyond the mortality belt, to find record 
bags for particular moors this season, and even then one does 
not always find that they were made on the Twelfta, That, 
however, had nothing to do with the grouse stock, but only with 
the ability of shooters to remain out in the wet and get near the 
game that was abnormally wild in the rain. But this description 
did not apply to those great counties for working dogs, Caithness 
and Sutherlandshire, where the bags of the Twelfth were made 
in pleasant conditions, and were in some cases’ records for the 
moors. At Braal Castle (the great Thurso fishing quarters) 
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there were 70 brace shot on the Twelfth by Mr. William 
Birkmyre’s partv. Going back to 1g02, 1 find that two guns 
shot 374 brace there on the opening day. At Glutt, in the same 
county, Mayor Harris and Captain Hall shot 704 brace on the 
first day, whereas in 1go2 three shooters on the Twelfth bagged 
52 brace, and in 1g04 there was exactly one brace more bagged. 
At Strathmore, in the same county, Mr, W. Arkwright, with 
his pointers, has taken the place of Mr. Baring and Lord Cromer, 
who have regularly shot there for some years. Mr. Arkwright’s 





H. Ross. THE KEEPER SPYING. 


four guns bagged g5} brace, to compare with the 1992 bag of 
42 brace for two shots, and the 1903 total of 174 brace for 
the same performers. In 1g04 there were 50 brace killed 
by four shooters, and the following season a couple of 
marksmen opened the shooting with 32 brace. Last year the 
14th was made the opening, when four guns bagged 78 brace. 
At Dorrery, Mr. Dewrance shot 554 brace on the Twelfth. 
In 1903 there were 23 brace killed here by two shooters, and at 
Dallnawillan, which lies between Strathmore and Glutt, there 
were 17} brace bagged on the Twelfth by Mr. H. C. Hartley's 
single gun. In 1g02 a party had 4o brace, and in 1g05 two guns 
shot 19} brace. At Dunbeath Castle Moor Sir Arthur Hickman’s 
two shooters had 36 brace for the opening. In 1g04,on the Twelfth, 
the same number of marksmen had 283 
brace. In 1905 there were 35 brace shot 
by the same strength of powder, and in 
1g06 three shooters on the opening 
14th shot 22$ brace. Dunbeath adjoins 
Langwell, which the Duke of Portland 
has several times made beat the 
record dog bags of the year. In 
Sutherlandshire, on the Twelfth, 
Captain Holland and Lieutenant Hoxey 
bagged 544 brace on Lairg Lodge 
Moors; and on Tressady Moor, Colonel 
Percy Hergreave’s four marksmen 
shot g1 brace of grouse. In _ 1go2 
three guns shot 112} brace there. 
The following season four shooters 
accounted for 151 brace. In 1905 there 
were 1344 brace killed by the same 
number of marksmen. From Loch 
Loyal Lodge Moor comes the news that 
on the Twelfth Sir Charles Schwann 
and Dr. Penrose shot 30 brace. In 
1905 there were 37 brace killed, but by 
four guns. On the opening last year 
384 brace were obtained by two marks- 
men. At Morvich the Marquis de Saint 
Mars and Mr. Ames killed 54 brace, 
which is the record bag for that moor. 
There, on August 14th in 1905, three H. Ross. 

guns had 29 brace. On Tongue Moor 

two Messrs. Peel opened the season with 27 brace. There 
were 20 brace made in one day in 1g05 by the same 
number of shooters ; and last year on the opening, August 13th, 
two marksmen had but 15 brace. There was a bag of 32 brace 
at Rovie for Mr. Barrows’s party on the Twelfth, where in 1902 
they counted one bird fewer for the opening day. In 1go4 two 
men got 514 brace to start the season. 

In Inverness-shiie there are also record stocks of grouse, 
on some moors at least, although the weather on the opening 
days of the season hindered success there. At Gaick Forest 
Messrs. Ilergreave’s four shooters bagged 125} brace on 
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August 14th, having opened the season on the Twelfth with 
86 brace. In 1go2 there were 60 brace got by two shots on 
the Twelfth, and 1g03 saw 95% brace killed by an equal party. 
The following season 1114 brace were bagged by a double party, 
and in 1905 a couple of shots picked up 83} brace. Last season 
the opening was by no means so good, as two guns got 67 brace 
only. Glentromie’s best bag up to the 14th this season for Lord 
Lilford’s four guns was 104 brace. In 1904 86 brace were 
bagged by the same strength, and the following season three 
marksmen shot 55} brace. In 1906 they 
had 823 brace on the 13th—the opening 
day. On Ralia Moor, Sir William 
Pearce with four marksmen had for his 
best bag up to August 14th 80 brace, 
having started on the Twelfth but a 
couple of hours when he killed 34 brace. 
Here there isa splendid stock of grouse, 
‘‘hetter than ever,” it is described by 
those consecutively on it for some years 
past, although in such weather the bags 
naturally do not show the excess they 
might have done in better weather. In 
1903 four guns shot 130} brace to start 
the season, and in 1904 there were 
1044 brace for an equal strength of 
shooters. The following season 733 
brace fell to three guns, and last season 
four marksmen had g7 brace on the 
opening, August 13th. At Dalwhinnie 
Moor Mr. Dunlop’s three guns got 693 
brace as the best day up to the 13th. 
In 1902 there were 48} brace bagged 
by three shooters, and in 1905 the same 
number picked vp 2g) brace on the 
Copyright = opening, and last season 344 brace. 

On the Aberdeenshire moors the 
grouse stocks are generally less good than last season, but in 
Banffshire, Elginshire and Morayshire the stock is quite equal 
to last year’s show, and as good as in Inverness-shire. 

In Arran a start was made after lunch on the Twelfth, 
where a bag of 82 brace for four men in the afternoon compares 
very well with the Brodick Castle bag of 142 for the opening 
13th last season, when six guns were out, Sir KR. Jardine took his 
pointers from Castle Miik to Dalwhinnie, where on the Twelfth 
he got 55 brace. He is also the tenant of the adjoining Ben Alder 
deer forest this season. This review by no means exhausts the 
comparisons that could be made between dog-made bags this 
season and formerly ; but it serves to show that there will 
be plenty of sport in the Highlands provided the weather 
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permits, for there is nothing gained on a_ wet day, and 
shooting then spoils future sport. 


3AD WEATHER AND LIGHT BaGs. 


THE weather was no more kindly for shooters on and after the Twelfth 
than it has been for the grouse all through the spring and summer. Besides 
heavy rain in many purts, there was mist in others which made shooting in 
some places impossible and in more places difficult. Some of the’ reports 
from the moors just before the days of actual shooting were a little brighter 
than the previous ones had been, and almost seemed to suggest thut the story 
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of last year might be repeated, namely, that after the most gloomy prophecies 
a year of more than ordinarily good sport might be enjoyed; but when the 
guns went out it appeared that the former ill reports were generally justified. 
Suill, the very vileness of the weather prevented an accurate census being 
taken; probably a fair proportion of the birds actually on the ground were 
not seen, and what is more probable still is that there are a large number of 
second broods not yet fit for shooting which will come in to swell the later 
bags on the second time of shooting the ground, so that the conclusion of 
the matter may perhaps be better than its commencement has promised ; 
but in the meantime, and so far as any shooting has gone, it cannot be said 
that the general result is good. 


ROEDEER-SHOOTING. 


At the beginning of August in Inverness-shire the roebuck are very busv 
sharpening their horns preparatory to the rutting season, which generally 
commences about the first week. The noise made as they bang their horns 
against the young birch can be heard for a long distance, and anyone out 
with a rifle can thus be guided in rough broken ground to the place where he 
will get an easy shot. A rcok rifle should not be used, but a good sporting 
one. Roe when shot even through the heart will often run Irooyds. or more, 
and unless you possess a good dog there is very little chance of finding a dead 
beast. In all cases the ground should be spied very carefully before starting. 
The old keepcr in one of the pictures opposite, who has been on deer forests 
for nearly fifty years, is a good hand at it, and his report san invariably be 
trusted, Most people think there is no sport in shooting roc with a rifle— 
but there is, if the shooter goes out by himself and only shoots when he 
finds a buck with a head worth keeping, for the good bucks can look very 
well after themselves. It is also grand sport for boys and a good education 
for them 

THE FAMILY OF THE HArr. 

A subject of some interest both to the naturalist and the shooter, and 
still open to considerable controversy, is the number of young that the brown 
hare has at one time. Mr. Millais, in his recently-published fine work on 
‘British Mammals,” goes strongly for the opinion that they have about five, 


ON THE 


TEAM MATCHES. 

HE rapid growth of golfing societies during the last few 
years has produced a corresponding increase in the 
number of team matches. There are a large number 
of professions, most of which have their golfing 
societies, and these latter seem to think it incumbent on 

them to play matches against as many as possible of their fellows, 
and the aggregate of these matches makes a perceptible annual 
addition to the already large number of team matches played. 
One of the consequences is that golf becomes more of a 
public and less of a private game than it used to be. Of all 
players of games the amateur golfer, more or less distinguished, 
lives least in the public eye. In other games the fierce light of 
publicity, greater or less according to his eminence, is always 
beating on the player. Putting aside the first-class cricketer, of 
whose deeds we read every morning at breakfast, the ordinary 
cricketer is always playing in a match. Except at school, 
people do not play a game of cricket as opposed to a 
match, and the same remark holds good as to football. 
Very few distinguished golfers, on the other hand, can pursue 
the noiseless tenor of their way in a series of private half- 
crown matches with no one a bit the wiser. Unless they 
happen to combine their distinction as golfers with that of being 
Grand Dukesor Prime Ministers, the fact that they put their second 
on tothe rocks and their fourth in a bunker, took two to get out and 
four putts on the first green, is not recorded in the public prints. 
They emerge trom obscurity for the championships and some 
two or three other important competitions. At other times some- 
one returning South may spread the rumour that ‘ Bobby Maxwell 
is playing a great game,” or a whisper may reach us from Hoylake 
that “ Jounny Ball is going stronger than ever.” Otherwise, these 
great ones can play their games with their friends in peace, 
quia cavent vate sacro. The increase of team matches is bound to 
modify this state of things. Players who belong to several clubs 
or societies, and are obedient and loyal supporters thereof, are 
constantly in the public eye. The general golfing public thus 
gets a better knowledge, week by week, of how certain gentlemen 
are playing; but whether the players themselves, or, indeed, 
anyone else, is the happier for these constant matches is very 
doubtful. Team matches in one respect resemble foursomes ; 
they can be very good or they can be very poor fun indeed. A 
really keen foursome planned out carefully beforehand and 
fought with all the rigour of the game is the finest thing that 
golt can offer; but how different is the ordinary foursome made 
up at haphazard during the luncheon interval. The handicaps 
are often difficult to adjust, one member generally wants to play 
a four-ball match, and the whole affair is apt to be both desultory 
and depressing. _ 
So it is with team matches; where each of two clubs is in 
deadly earnest in its desire to put the best possible side into the 
field and to jower the enemy’s colours, each member of the side 
counting his persona) fate as but an item in the ultimate triamph 
of the club, a team match is an exhilarating periormance. Things 
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depositing them in different places, and going round to suckle each in turn, 
The old idea used to be that the hare had cne or at most two young ones. 
The Germans are supposed to have made observations supporting the view of 
the five babies, placed in cradles apart from each other; but the question is 
sull to be regarded as an open one. All this argument is devoted to the 
brown hare. Lately there has come to our notice an instance in support— 
so far as any such argument from analogy is a sound one—in the form of 
proof fairly positive that what are called Irish hares have more than the once- 
supposed one or two ata birth. What holds good of them is known to hold 
good of the Scottish ‘* blue” hare, and with some probability, though much 
less certainty, may be supposed to be true of the English brown hare also. 
A certain number of these Irish hares, imported and placed in an English 
park more or less closely fenced, and where certainly their numbers could have 
had no accession of their own species from the outside, were found to have 
increased within the year at a rate which agreed much better with the 
supposition of an average of five young at a time than of one or two; for 
what it may be worth, therefore, this fact may be taken into the account in 
estimating the probabilities of the rate of increase of the brown hare. 
ScoriisH BLUE HaRrks. 

Larger families have always been attributed to the Scottish ‘* blue” hare 
than to the brewn hare of the Lowland country, and the Polar hare, of which 
the Scottish and the Irish appear to be only varieties or sub-species, is said to 
have as many as eight young ones at a time. The family of the Scottish 
hare is placed in one nursery, not scattered about, as the English hare is said 
to scatter its babies, It is sometimes claimed for the doe of the English hare 
that she summons her children to dinner by her squeal, and it is certainly true 
that a doe will answer the cry of its leveret, as a sheep-mother answers the 
‘*baa” of its lambkin. The idea of the doe attracting its young in this way 
is a pleasant one, whether true or not. But stories of this kind, and the 
various accounts given of the significance of a star of white on the hares’ 
forehead, are evidence of the legends which, in the absence of definite 
knowledge, gather about the life-story of this little beast, and of the need of 
observation to decide the questions that are still open. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. 
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are not always thus, however. The unfortunate wretch charged 
with getting up the side, after writing imploring post-cards to his 
best players and being met with every variety of unsatisfactory 
excuse, has to fall back on the maimed, the halt and the blind, 
and is lucky if he is not humiliated by playing a substitute for 
his last man. The reluctant band of players thus painfully 
collected make a long and complicated journey to play on a 
course they do not like against persons whom they do not know. 
Zach man, having played his match, takes the next train home in 
more or less equably low spirits —this, of course, applies especially 
to the defeated—and only gleans the final result of the match by 
a perusal of the Sunday paper. 

Those who have perhaps but one day’s golf a week would 
surely be better occupied in playing peaceful games with their 
friends, rather than inimmolating themselves withasad-eyed loyalty 
for the rather lightly regarded honour of theirclub, The appetite 
for these matches, in which no one much cares which side wins, 
grows quickly jaded, and a considerable experience in the task of 
team-raising leads one to think that the thing 1s now considerably 
overdone. A holiday tour in which team matches are sandwiched 
between less laborious days, on which the friendly foursome, or 
even the light-hearted multi-ball match, may be played, is another 
and a very delightful thing; but a constant succession of half- 
day Saturday matches is apt to grow stale and unprofitable. It 
has been argued, ad nauseam, that golf is essentially an individual 
struggle, and not a game for team matches. No doubt there 
must always be an element of selfishness, for a piayer can do no 
more for his side than win his particular match; by no heroic 
self-sacrifice can he help a fellow in distress, and there is no 
scope for combination, un!ess—and this I believe to be the moral 
—team matches be played largely or entirely by foursomes. 

For the last two years the Sunningdale and Woking Clubs 
have had a two-day match, played by four couples a side, each of 
which plays a foursome against each of the opposing pairs. 
There is, no doubt, a keen though friendly rivalry between these 
two clubs, which adds a zest to the contest; but, even allowing 
for this, all who have taken part would agree that in no match 
is the individual win or loss more thoroughly merged in that of 
the side. In a match so played, a side who are on the friendliest 
of terms and play constantly together really have an opportunity 
of pronting thereby, and that is surely not only the essence but 
the delightful part of combination at any game. Fewer team 
matches, wherein there is not a set and serious purpose of 
defeating the opposing side and not the individual opponent, 
and the playing of such matches by foursomes would, I believe, 
add greatly to the enjoyment of all concerned and tend to the 
greater glory of the game. BERNARD Dakwin. 

LACK OF INTEREST IN SUCH MATCHES 
UNDOUBTEDLY Mr. Darwin is right in insisting on the lack of interest in 
the ordinary team match, the lack of interest in the collective result and the 
selfish interest concentrated on the result of the incividual matches. What 
is, perhaps, a litthe open to doubt is whether he has hit on the true reason of 
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the lack of interest and the true remedy; whether he has not been a little 
misled as to the reasons why the Woking verses Sunningdale foursomes are 
so much more interesting than team matches in ordinary. For my own part, 
I do not believe that the salvation of the interest is to be found in the four- 
some mode of playing the game. I believe that the reason why the interest 
in the Woking versus Sunningdale matches is unusurlly keen is that it 
so happens, in the first place, that there ars many very good and very well 
matched players in both these clubs, and, secondly, that there is a distinct 
line of cleavage between the two, so that few are members of both, while any 
that may happen to be members of both are much more closely associated 
with the one than the other and play much more on the course of the one 
than of the other. 
A CLEAR Division OF SYMPATHY WANTED. 

That, the distinct cleavage line, seems to me the essential condition of 
keenness in team matches. If a man belong to the one club and also to the 
other, when the battle is set in array between them he cannot well be very 
keen for the victory of the one over the other if his associations with both 
are at all the same. Once upon a time it happened to me, then a new 
member of the club near my present home, to travel all the way from 
Devonshire to Seaford to represent it in a team match. When I got there 
I found that the captain of our club, being also a member of the Seaford 
Ciub, was playing for Seaford, instead of for us, because the Seaford Club’s 
numbers were short. This is the kind of experience which does not 
encourage one to travel acro-s England a second time to support one’s club ; 
and it is typical of the conditions which rob the team matches of their 
interest. No one cares which side wins. 


WoULD THE FOURSOME INCREASE THE INTEREST ? 

But how is the keenness to be increased by play in foursomes? I am 
no foe to the foursome. I like that form of the game, and I like, when I 
come in beaten, to be able to lay all the blame on my partner, and when 
victorious to claim all the credit for myself. That is the charm of the four- 
some. But does Mr. Darwin think that these Woking versus Sunningdale 
matches would be any less keenly contested if singles were played in the 
morning and foursomes in the afternoon? Ido not, and I think that this 
mixed method would be a much better criterion of the relative merits of the 
players—not that that matters in the very least. Take the occasion 
at Seaford which I have mentioned; would it hive made the result more 
interesting if we had played in foursom s? I do not think so. 


THE PROFESSIONAL Society A Berrer Basis THAN THE CLUB 

The line of cleavage is the thing——keenness for the success of the one 
team over the other precluces the idea of any division of sympathy between 
them. That is why the team matches of such societies as the Bur, the 
Solicitors, the Press and so on—professional societies, so to speak—are more 
satisfactory (that, at least, is my view of them) than the matches between 
clubs, A man is not a barrister and a solicitor too; he gets ‘ 
or whatever it is that Mr. Hollams does to lawyers, if he tries to play both 


disfrocked,” 


these games at once. Neither is a barrister a Pressman; although Mr. Darwin, 
a barrister, writes in a cheerily illuminating way about golf, I think his 
present light is a will-o’-the-wisp—but that is a deal better than dull darkness. 
On the whole, the dividing line between the professional societies (the Stock 
exchange Golfing Society is another) isclean and clear enough. There is not 
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much leakage of sympathy or keenness; but, except in rather exceptional 
circumstances, such as those of the Woking and Sunningdale Clubs, there is 
not often a sifficiently fine dividing line between cluks to make their team 
matches interesting, whether played singly or in foursomes, 

Herp’s FINE PLAy. 

Herd shows a wonderful faculty for holding his place, just a little in 
advance of all the other professionals in the North of England, some of them 
being of a younger generation and, as one would think, at the top of their 
golfing power. At the last meeting of the Northern Section of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association, held on the fine green at Lytham 
St. Anne’s, Herd led the field by two strokes, with scores of 73 for each of 
his rounds. Pulford, Duncan, Leaver, Ray and Roberts were the others who 
qualified from the Northern Section for the final tournament play in this 
competition, the last two only after playing off a tie with E. Smith and Tom 
3all. The arena for the final tournament play is Sunningdale, and the dates, 
October 15th, 16th and 17th. 

THE ABANDONED MATCH BETWEEN MASSEY AND BRAID. 

It is avery great pity that Massey has not put himself into a position 
to take part in this tournament. We had hoped to see him representing the 
Scottish Section. In his absence the tournament will lack much of the 
interest that it ought to have. It is a great pity also that he could not see 
his way to meet the very fair requirements of Braid in the match to which 
the latter challenged him. It was proposing a distinct advantage for 
Massey when North Berwick was suggested as one of the greens for play. 
If the match were played on truly neutral greens it would be full of interest. 
The selection of North Berwick for one of the greens would, other questions 
apart, have taken some of the interest out of it, simply because one would 
have felt that the conditions were not quite the same for both. I doubt, 
too, whether North Berwick would suit Braid’s talents particularly well. But 
no one could object to either of the greens of his suggestion. It is aliogether 
revrettable that this, which promised to be so fine a match, seems to have 
fallen through indefinitely. 

MAssty’s GOLF SELF-TAUGHT. 

A good many golfing critics, it has to be admitted, have male far too 
much out of Massgy’s association with North Berwick, saying, for cy ample, 
that he learned most of his go.f there. Knowing Massey as I knew him at 
Biarritz, before he left France at all, I can answer for it that he had learnt 
mo:e of his own natural genius before he ever went to North Berwick than 


anybody there could teach him. I cannot find a stroke in his game which 


he did not know before he went. What he has gained, of course, is the 
experience, the hurdness of fibre and all the rest of what we may call the 
mori qualities required in the game which he naturally did not possess as a 


mere youth, and very like'y might never have possessed if he had not been 
brought into constant touch with the many fine professional players frequenting 
North Beiwick. Fut that is another matter from saying that he learnt the 
vame, or a main part of it, there, which would seem to imply that he could 
not play every necessary stroke before he went there. If there ever was an 
instance of self-taught talent, it is Massey’s. IloraAck HUTCHINSON, 
History OF 1HE ROYAL AND ANCIENT. 

On our later pages will be found a review of Mr. Everard’s recently- 

published ‘* History of the Royal and Ancient Goll Club of St. Andrews.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUFFS AND REEVES IN) NORFOLK 
[To rHk Eviiok or **Country LIFK.’’] 
Sik,—The fact of a reeve having once more nested in a wild state in 
Norfolk is one of the most interesting ornithological events of the present 
year. Ten years ago a reeve’s nest is said to have been found near Hoveton 
Broad—the first that had been met with since 1889, when Mr. J. H. 
Gurney, in walking over Rush Hills, at Hickling, nearly trod on four eogs 
which had been laid in the midst of one of the most noted of the old-time 
breeding-places of the species. A century ago ruffs were by no means raie 
in the Broads district, while in Lincolnshire they were also fairly numerous in 
the breeding season, notwithstanding that ruff-netting was practised to such 
an extent that a fen was often depleted of its birds in tie course of 
the summer ; but during the earlier half of the list century they decreased in 
numbers so rapidly that in 1858 it was esiimated there were only about 
fourteen nests in the whole of Broadland, a number which ten years later was 
reduced to five, and in 1878 to two nests. In the spring of 1893 ornitho- 
logists had some reason to hope that the species would re-establish i'self, for 
in May of that year an unusual number of widing birds passed through East 
Anglia, and on the 24th of the month more than twenty raff. and reeves were 
seen at Hickling, at a spot which had been famous for them in former 
years. But in the course of a day or two they disappeared, having been 
disturbed, perhaps, by the attention their presence attracted. Since then a 
more stringent enforceme t of the Wild Birds Protection Act has led to an 
improvement in thé status of some of our rarer birds, and the fact of the ruff 
having bred again in Yorkshire is probably due to the protection extended to 
it. Now that it has also reappeared in Norfol-, bird-lovers are at least 
justified in hoping that in future a few pairs will be content to spend the 
summer in that county; for in Norfolk, thanks to the effurts of the local 
Naturalists’ Society and its branches, rare birds are especially well protected, 
The reasons for the disappearance of the ruff from its former breeding-haunts «re 
difficult to understand. In the first place, it is a species tor which there used to 
be a demand as a table bird. In Lincolnshire nets were employed to take it, 
ruff-netting, according to Colonel Montagu, being one of the occupations of 
certain fenmen dwelling in isolated places on the borders of the Fens, Tne 
nests were single clap-nets, resembling those still in use for capturing plovers ; 
and stuffed decoy birds served to lure the ruffs when they came to their 
**hills” at daybreak. The fenmen fattened the captured birds on bread, 


milk and corn for about a fortnight, and then received 1od. each for them 
from the dealers, who in turn received from 30s. to 2 guineas a dozen for 
them. On one occasion as many as forty-four birds were taken at one 
‘‘puil” of a net, and altogether six dozen in the course of the morning. — In 
Norfolk nets do not appear to have been used for taking ruffs; but horsehair 
snares were set for them, and their eggs were also collected with those of the 
green plover. Another reason why the ruff has become so rare with us is 
that the handsom ness and variety of the male bird’s plumage has always 
” most desired, not only by the naturalist 


made it one of the ‘*specimens 
collector, but also by everyone who likes to have pretty birds in glass cases. 
Whoever has a stuffed kingfisher in his house wishes to possess one or more 
ruffs as well, and he who can boast of a dozen male birds, each with a 
distinctly coloured or variegated frill, is generally as proud of them as though 


they were great auks or dolos —W. A. Durv. 


MUCH-USED NESTS. 
(To rHe Epiror cr ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 

Sir —I see in your issue of August 17th that ‘*C. B. R.’ thinks I have mistaken 
a swift for a swallow! Such is not the case. We have had house-martins and 
swallows hatche1 on our premises, and last but not least (in interest) swifts. 
The young of all three are, as you know, totally different. If proofis wanted, 
I may say that, as I feared, the young swifts fell out through tne dilapi jated 
nest. One was killed, the other we kept alive for about ten days; at last we 
thought it kinder to kill it, as we could not provide it with its right food 
(flies, etc ) in sufficient quantities. Tue parents did not attempt to find it. 
It had falien out on to the flat top of a bay window. If further proof of its identity 
is wanted, the feet of the young one had the swift’s characteristic—four claws 
all pointing forward and no hind claw; the legs were very short and feathery, 
At first it tried to bite on being handled, but in a few days it shuffled along 
the floor on to my hand when I chirped to it. I say ‘‘bite” advisedly, for as 
everyone knows swifts are soft billed ani cannot peck. If I had not thought 
this circumstance uncommon (in which ‘*C. B. R.” seems to agree with me) 
I should not have tr .ubled your valuable paper. The young swift had not the 
blue sheen which the back of a young swallow shows so beautifully, but 
was the true dullish hue of the swift, which looks black in flight against the 
sky. —FRANCES WILLIAMS 
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[To tHe Eprror or ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 

S1k,—In reply to the query raised by your corre-pondent ve ‘* Well-used 
Nests” in your issue of the roth inst. the following may be of some 
interest. In the summer of 1905 a pair of thrushes made a nest in the corner 
of the verandah just outside my dining-room window. In due course they 
hatched out the brood and departed. A few weeks after a couple of fly- 
catchers arrived, patched up the nest and also hatched out a young 
family. This year a couple of thrushes came again, hatched out and 
left, and in a few weeks after the fly-catchers came, repaired the nest and 
produced a brood of five. In th’s last case the old birds were very tame, 
and would come to feed the chicks while we were watching within 3yds. of 
the nest.—HuBert WaATERs., 


YOUNG CUCKOOS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘** Country LIFz.’’] 
Sir,—The ycung cuckoo’s foster-parents generally feed their voracious 
charge in the manner described by your corres: ondent E. M. Corbett, as 
socn as he grows too big for them to reach his throat in any other way. I 
enclose a photograph of the young cuckoo, reared on gooseberry ca erpillars, 
mentioned in my previous letter, When nearly full grown I put him in an 
aviary with two kestrels. He at once begged them to feed him, as shown in 
the picture, and continued to do so when hungry, although quite able to pick 
the larvae out of a box. Unfortunately, he slipped through a weak place in 
the wire netting before really able to take care of himself, and for some days 
haunted my garden begging other birds to feed him. One pair of robins he 
pursued continually, and though they frequently stopped and considered his 
case, I did not actually see them feed him. I fancy they had little sympathy 
with this pauper alien, or else had nothing to spare for the deserving poor. 
After five or six days he vanished, and I hope managed 
to earn his own living ; but I should like to have kept 
him a few weeks lonyer.—E. L. TURNER. 
TRUFFLES AND TRUFFLE DOGS. 

[To tH Epiror oF ‘*Country LiFe.” ] 
S1k,—It may interest your correspondents, Mrs. Godol- 
phin Osborne and ‘‘H. A. B.,” to know that, up to 
within a-year or two of my father’s death, in 1891, he 
had a ‘‘ truffle dog,” with which we used to hunt for 
truffles every autumn in our beech woods at Milton 
Abbey, Dorset. This dog also came from Eli Collins, 
the well-known truffle-hunter, near Salisbury, and was of 
the breed they describe, though looking more like an 
ordinary kind of broken-haired terrier, The truffles we 
always found in great abundance under the beeches, 
but also under cedars and ilex—the trees, I believe, 
under which the foreign ones are always found. Eli 
Collins himself used to take his dogs about the country 
to hunt truffles for people who had no dog, and I can 
well remember him and his strong-smelling brown bag— 
for if you have once smelt truffles you no longer wonder 
how the dogs find them, After I married, and while 
living about 1892 in Wiltshire, the grocer in the little 
town near by used to get me truffles from him, for which 
[ had only to pay the small sum of 2s. 6d. per ib. 
“HT, A. B.” says English truffles do not come up to the 
Perigord ones; these I have not tasted, but if you get 
a really good English one, brown all through — not 
white—there can hardly be much difference; and there 
are few things to equal a really good fresh truffle, eaten hot, with butter and 
pepper. I fancy Eli Collins is no longer alive. —A. LA TERRIERE, 





TREATMENT OF DOG FOR SNAKE.-BITE 
{fo rHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE,’’] 
S1r,—Can you or any of your readers tell me what is the best way to treat a 
dog which has been bitten by an adder? We have a great-many in the 
woods round here. —WINDERMERE. 
[The treatment generally recommended is a few drops of ammonia taken 
internally and hot fomentations applied to the bitten part.—ED. | 
CURE FOR PRICK EARS 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In Mr. Oddy’s excellent article on ‘* Rough-coated Collies” in a recent 
issue of CountRY LiFe, I notice that he says, in’ reference to prick ears, 
that this sericus defect may often be remedied by ‘‘a piece of leather cut the 
> [should be much obliged for a more minute explanation 





shape of the ears.’ 


of his cure for prick ears, as I have a collie of fourteen months (a son of 


Squire of Tylton) who is most unfortunately prick eared. Should the leather 
be cut the shape of the tips which should drop over; should it be fastened 
inside or outside the ear ; and also with what should the leather be fastened to 
the ear? I should very much like to try the cure if the dog is not too old, as 
the prick ears ruin the appearance of what would otherwise be a handsome 
dog.—LILLA DE YARBURGH-BATESON, 

[We have submitted our correspondent’s letter to Mr. Oddy, and are 
indebted to him for the following reply: The leather should be cut V-shape 
about Lin: in length and fixed cn the tip of the ear; I generally use a little 
shoemaker’s wax for fastening to the ear. I see no reason why this treatment 
if persisted in should not answer in the case of the dog referred to.—ED. ] 

THE AGE OF ROSE TREES. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In a pleasant article upon old-fashioned roses, your garden corre- 
spondent speaks of fifty years as an ‘‘ almost incredible” age for a rose bush. 
It would be very old for a graft, but the rose upon its own roots is a long-lived 
plant. The climbing roses against cottages have usually been grown from 
cuttings. There are plenty on our North Country white-washed walls which 
have flowered through half a ceniury. And is there not somewhere in an old 
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Scotch garden a white rose that was planted by Prince Charlie? I think that 
there was such a rose tree—or its offset—ei:her at Dupplin or the Auld House 
of Gask within living memory. Fashions reach a point that leads to reaction. 
The show-bred hybrid perpetual has attained a limit of perfection in size and 
colour; and pecple begin to remember that the older sorts were sweeter. 
Roses are said to smeil as sweet by any other name; for my part I call Frau 
Karl Druschki a cautiflower, pure as the eternal snow, and equally cold and 








scentless. Moreover, in the present style of summer she requires the pro- 
tection of an umbrella. Permit me to rejoic. that the old cabbage, moss 
and damask can still be bought and grown; and I beg to inscribe myself 
RED Rosk oF LANCASTER. 





WEEDS 1N- PONDS. 
[To rue Eprrer or ‘*Counrry Lirt.”] 

Sik,—Can any of your readers tell me how to get rid of some weed (sample 
of which I enclose) which is choking up my pond? It grows stronger and 
stronger each year and makes boating an impossibility. The pond is about 
7oyds. long by 15vds. wide, and anything of a poisonous nature could not be 
used, as I have trout in it, and occasionally horses and dogs will drink from 
it.—E. M. LAWSON-SMITH. 

[The weed enclosed is Potamogeton crispus Stretch a rope across and 
pull the weed down to one end, and then rake it out with hay-rakes and forks 
See also an article on page 261 of this number. —Ep ] 

THE SCOTS PINE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—Mr. Seton Gordon speaks in your last rumber (page 245) of a young 
fir (1 presume he means Scots pine) growing at about 2,700ft. elevation in 








the Highlands. This is, I think, far higher than anything recorded, and | 
should be obliged if he would tell us exactly where it is. The highest point 
where I have seen the Scots pine is in the upper part of Gien Deny; but, as 
I was stalking in Glenavon Forest at the time, I could not go down to 
examine them. It may interest your readers to know that the top of one o} 
the largest Scots pine trees which was cut in Glenmore between 1783 and 
1805, by W. Osbourne of Hull, of which a plank is now preserved in Gurdon 
Castle, was lying undecayed on the hillside, about 600ft. above Glenmore 
Lodge, when I was there in April, 1904. This plank shows, according to the 
late Sir R. Christison, 286 annual rings, though Grigor says (cf, Loudon, page 
2,161) only «35. If anyone can count them exactly for me, or tell me of 
any Scots pine, native or planted, in Great Britain which shows more, I 
should be much obliged.—H. J. ELwes. 
GETTING. -RED- OF NETTLES. 
[fo tHE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Can any of your correspondents kindly tell me how to get rid ot 
clumps of nettles growing in the orchard? I should esteem it as a great 
favour.—]JOSEPH CARWAKDINE. 

[If the orchard is a well-established one, in not too poor a soil, the most 
drastic mea-ures would probably prove the most satisfactory. Dig the ground 
over a spit deep with the space; then fork out the roots and burn them. 
After that mow any nettles that come up hard. Mowing constantly will 
always reduce the plague in time, or thrashing the growing plants with a 
stick to make them bleed. In hedgerows, especialiy where new hedges are 
plan:ed, use salt liberally. —ED. ] 





JUNE KEETLES. 
[To rHe Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”]} 
S1r,—I noticed in the garden to-day are markable beetle resembling in 
size, form and colour those Indian beetles, the shining green wing-cases of 
which are so frequently met with in Oriental embroidery, ani are sold in 
considerable quantities for decorative needlework. I should be mach obliged 
it you could tell me if these insects are known to visit this country? The 
specimen referred to was apparently a-leep in a tea rose, and having shaken it 
into my hand, it remained in a state of torpor for some minutes, and then, 
after having stretched out its legs one by one, it flew away, but was 
subsequently found in another rose—a large La France. The petals of the 
rose on which it was first discovered appeared to have been partly eaten, 
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My mother, during a long experience of rose-growing, avers that she has never 
before seen one of these beetles in an English garden. —L. FFOLLIOTY, 

[The insect was a June beetle, which is truly almost as gorgeous as any 
beetle in the worll, It is not rare, though unevenly distributed in England. 
As it feeds on rose petals, it is not a creature to be encouraged in the rose 
garden. —-Ep. } 

ALBINISM IN MOLES. 
[To THE Epiror or **Counrry LIFE.”] 
Sik,-——My photograph shows an albino mole caught at Whitwell, near York, 


on July 27th. The furis a delicate golden tinge, very pale in colour underneath 





the body, shading darker on the back, slightly intensified on the head and rump 
to arich light gold. Out of the many thousands of moles annually caught 
it is surprising how few of these beautiful examples of albinism are seen, rarer 
still one so handsome as the subject of my photograph. —SypNrY H. SMIrH. 


MOCK SUNS AND BAD WEATHER. 
[To tHE Eprror or **Counrry LiFe.” ] 
Sik,—Early last January I sent you a notice of the mock suns observed here 
on the 4th, and I mentioned that in Norway they are always regarded as 
precursors of bad weather. I now wish to point out how 
‘* Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this,” 
for has not this summer been a cold and wet one, fit to compare with 1903 
and the disastrous 1879? Also, were not the old prophecies for Candlemas 
Day correct 
** If Candlemas Day be fine and clear, 
Corn and fruits will then be dear,” 
and 
** If Candlemas Day be fair and clear, 
There’il be two winters in the year ” ? 
For my journal records of February 2nd, ‘* Cold, clear, still, sunny, dry 
day, with an air from the east.” And has not the summer been the exact 
reverse of all this—grim, windy, sunless, wet and wintry? [ do not care 
much for the profes- 
sion of prophet—it is 
far too risky; but 1 
should like to offer a 
crumb of comfort in 
conclusion, with the 
hope that a Cornish 
proverb may come 
true—‘* A wet June 
makes a Cry Septem- 
ber.”” — THEODORA 
GuEst, Inwood. 


WORMS IN OLD 
OAK 

[To rune Eprror. } 
Sik,-~-Could any of 
your readers tell me 
whether there is any 
known way of really 
eradicating worms 
from old oak and other 
woods ? We have 
tried paraffin without 
apparent success, and 
the pest is spreading to 
all kinds of furniture in 
the house, even in 
rooms some distance 
apart. Howis it disseminated, and what steps can I take to preserve furniture 
not yet infected? I shall be u.ost grateful for advice.—M. F. H. 

[We submitted the above letter to a collector, who replies to it as follows : 
‘* The only remedy I know of is to soak in paraffin and fill up the holes with 
plaster of Paris. This is fairly easy where the worm has not done very much 
damage, but in some cases it is practically impossible. I cnce bought in 
Bologna a set of old painted wood candlesticks, of a lovely rose colour, quite 
beautiful, but, unluckily, they are eaten through and through with worms, so 
that if the candlesticks are left standing on giass, worm-dust falls on the glass. 
I dare not use them lest the worms spread to other funiture.” — Ep ] 
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PROPAGATING TILE CATALPA. 
{To tHE Eprior oF ‘ CountrRY LIFE.” | 

S1k,—Could any of your readers tell me how the catalpa is propagated from 
its root? I have seen somewhere that that is the proper way.—M. O. B. 

[To propagate the catalpa by root cuttings, the roots should be taken in 
winter when the tree is without foliage. A suitable size fur the roots is from 
the thickness of a pencil to that of one’s finger. They must be cut up with a sharp 
knife into piecesabout gin. long, care being taken that none of them is reversed, 
otherwise they are liable to be inserted upside down. They must then be dibbled 
into pots or boxes of fairly sandy soil, and at such a depth that the upper 
part is about din. below the surface of the soil, From this you will under- 
stand that the cuttings must be inser.ed in a perpendicular manner. After 
they ace finished, the pots or boxes should be stood in a cold frame and 
watered when necessary. As soon as they commence to grow they may be 
planted out in a sheltered border in the open ground. If there is no frame 
available, the cuttings shouid be made 6in, long and inserted in the ground, 
in which case the upper pertion must be covered with tin, of soil. If 
necessary, they must be watered during the following summer. —I¢D. | 





A SOLITARY LITTLE CITURCH. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” | 
Str,—-I enclose you a photograph of the little church of Upper Eldon in 
Hampshire, taken by Mr. W. T. Dodridge, It stands in the centre of the farm- 
yard belonging to one of the two houses in the parish. The farmyard is also 
the cemetery. The ancient little edifice dates back to the eleventh century, 





It has a reading-desk, communion-table and rails, five pews, but no pulpit. 
The parish is the smallest in the United Kingdom ; it boasts a population of 
ten only.—C. M. 
A FINE LINCOLNSHIRE OAK. 
[To tHE Epirox oF ** Country LIFE.” | 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a monster oak now growing in Bowthorpe 
Park near Witham on the IIill in Lincolnshire. The trunk is 15yds. in 
circumference and is hollow, with seating accommodation in the interior for 
about twenty persons. 
It is remarkable that 
such a_ wealth of 
foliage comes 
from such a decrepit- 
looking trunk, Here- 
ward the Wake had a 
farm near the oak, 
and the tree no 
doubt formed part of 
the forest of the 
Bruneswald in which 
he hunted.—IIunry 
WALKER. 


CATERPILLAR- 

BREEDING, 
[To THE Epiror.] 
Sir,—Do you happen 
to know of a good, 
though not expensive, 
book on the subject 
of breeding  cater- 
pillars ? What we 
"ae want is a book giving 
diese sna sik sates coloured state of 
caterpillars as near to 
their natural colours 
as possible. The fact 
is that we often come across caterpillars and cannot find out what kind they are, 
though we have some very good inoth and butterfly books. We should be 
very glad if you could let us know of any such book, not necessarily having 
plates of moths, but only coloured plates of caterpillars, with notes on each 
as to their habits, food, ete. —L. 

[We know of no such book, One is, we believe, in preparation, but it 
will probably not be inexpensive. A very little experience will teach one to 
what family any particular larva belongs, and then the description must be 
picked out in one of the standard moth bsoks, such as Newman’s. We 
know of no shorter way. —Eb. ] 





